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This waste-less lubricant stays on the job—lasts 3 to 5 times 
longer than oil. Bearings get proper lubrication. Card 
clothing is kept free from oil. 


—Ask us for free sample for test — 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
WAREHOUSES . Providence, R. I. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, II. St. Louis, Mo. 


When You Lubricate Your CARDS With 
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INNER: LINING 


GIVES MORE THAN VALUE RECEIVED 


Users have told us they prefer the SONOCO Cork Cot to any other, 
regardless of price— 


Investigate the four features that have made this cot so talked 
about in mills spinning on all types of yarn— 


1. Price —Lowest first cost. 
2. Application —Easiest—cheapest. 
: ee | 3. Wear —Rebuffs again and again. 
a new SONOCO catalog , 
will be sent on request 4. Efficiency —Unsurpassed drafting qualities. 


Add these facts together and you have the lowest cost roll covering 
on the market—SONOCO CORK COT. 


SONOCO MAKES 
a EVERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts COMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT Ss CONN, 


* PAPER CARRIERS DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Cempany, 218 West Morehead Street, Charlotte, N. C. Subscription 
$1.50 per year in advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under 
Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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What Do You Feed Your Looms? 


What a Man Eats Determines How Long He Will Live 
and How Much Pep He Will Have 


Once Man Ate Everything—and Called the Doctor 


A Wiser Generation Discovered that Diet is the 
Magic Wand to Put Off the Day of the Doctor's Call 


Your Looms Are Like Men 


What You Feed Them in the Way of Repair Parts 
Determines How Long They Will Live and How Much 
Earning Profits for Your Mill 


The Daily Grind Takes Something Out of Every Man 
and Every Loom 


This Something that is Gone Must be Replaced 


The Proper Diet for Draper Looms is a Diet of 
Draper Loom Repair Parts 


Any Other Diet Will Make Your Looms Less Efficient 


You Buy Draper Looms 
Keep Them Draper Looms 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg 
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for 
Spindle 
Lubrication 


A scientifically refined 
oil from the heart 
of selected crudes, 
designed to reduce 
power consumption 
over a long period, 
with freedom from 
cumming, fogging. 

TEXACO 


SPINDURA 
OIL AA 


PERFECTED LUBRICATION 
FOR TEXTILE SPINDLES 


NOW FREE 


FROM GUMMING 


The bearings illustrated above are shown courtesy 5 K F Industries, Inc. 


IF YOUR ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS GUM UP and 
cause trouble, it’s sure evidence that they are not 
getting the right lubricant. 

To remain anti-friction, ball and roller bearings 
require lubricant especially made for them... Texaco 
Startak Grease. 

Starfak is stable, doesn’t break down, separate, 
leak out. It helps to seal the bearing against foreign 
matter. Starfak maintains its consistency over wide 
temperature ranges, assures low starting and run- 
ning torque, under all operating conditions. 

Trained lubrication engineers will gladly cooper- 
ate in selecting and applying Texaco Lubricants for 
any purpose. To get this engineering service, phone 
the nearest of our 2229 warehouses. or write: 


The Texas Company, | 35 E. 42nd St., New York City, N. Y. 
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Callaway Discusses Relation 
Between Mill and Selling Agent 


F | were just a sane man 
with would 


follow well estab- 


good reason, | 
no doubt 
lished precedent and make my 
annual one of the 
following three subjects: 
First: | 
rather 


address on 
could discuss or 


“cuss” the government. mill. 
| pass this opportunity because 
| think most of you present in 
the audience today could do 


much more justice to this en- 


In his address before the Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of Georgia, Mr. 
Callaway, retiring president, brings up 
again the subject of the relation between 
the selling agent and the mill, and sug- 
gests that the selling agents should have a 
greater financial interest in whether or not 
the goods they sell means a profit for the 
He says, “With ‘floors’ and ‘ceilings’ 
so popular, there is some thought begin- 
ning to creep out that there should be a 
floor for prices and a ceiling for losses.” 


the 
your 
swell. 


shirts as 
chests beginning to 
But wait, there is an- 
other item on our inventory. 
Item No. 4—For our stock- 
holders, those trusting men and 
women, whose money we have 
used to accomplish these results 
for our stockholders we 
have lost approximately five 
million dollars. Our stockhold- 
ers who have something over 


strain on your 


are 


jovable pastime. 


Second: I could discuss (or “gripe” about) the general 
business situation. I pass this opportunity because I have 
serious doubts that such “griping’’ would have any effect 
whatsoever toward improving general business. 

Third: I could make a report on the activities of your 
Association for the pas tyear. 
cause our 


I pass this opportunity be- 
secretary, Ted Forbes, ts 
much better qualified on this subject and plans to give 
this report to you tomorrow. 

Thus you see I throw precedent to the winds and ntake 
my first point in proving that I am a nut by selecting a 
new and untried subject for my address. 

| am more interested today in “What the members of 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia have 
done since our last convention” than ““What the Associa- 
tion as such has done.”’ 


able and efficient 


lf we were making an inventory of results of the mem- 
bers of our Association, the Georgia cotton mills, for the 
past year, it might read something like this: 

Item No. 1—We have paid to the cotton farmers some- 
thing like $45,000,000 for approximately 1,000,000 bales 
of cotton which we have spun into yarn and woven into 
fabric. 

[tem No. 2—-We have paid to our 85,000 employees 
approximately $65,000.00 in wages. 

Item No. 3—-We have supplied the public with over a 
billion yards of cloth, the use of which made life more 
pleasant for our citizens throughout the whole United 
States. 


»o far our inventory looks good and I can almost hear 


200 million dollars invested in 


our industry have been repaid for their confidence by a 


slap in the face. 

Here, you see, | have made point 2 in proving I am a 
nut—by bringing up an unpleasant subject when we are 
all down here to have a good time. 

But, gentlemen, our industry is sick and we may as 
well face it. 

Although our industry is sick, many of us are sort ‘of 
like the East Tennesseean who was stopped from his job 
of hoeing the corn by a Yankee tourist who had brought 
his car to rest on the side of the mountain road to learn 
first-hand of the conditions in that part of the State. 
Seeing the deplorable condition of the washed away land, 
the tumbled down hut and the impoverished farmer, the 
Yankee began to offer his sympathies, when to his sur- 
prise, the farmer’s pride was stirred and the farmer an- 
swered: ‘See here, stranger, I’m a lots better off than 
you think—I’m a sharecropper 


I don’t own narry acre 
of this sorry land.” 


Some of us might be better off if we didn’t own “narry”’ 
a share of the stock in the mill we are entrusted to man- 
age. 

By custom a cotton mill executive when his mill is los- 
ing money, begins to look outside of his own mill 
side his own industry 


out- 
into the realm of politics, into the 
realm of the general business situation, or into the realm 
of foreign affairs to find reasons for the losses which he 
can absolutely prove (to himself at least) are beyond his 
own control. 


! am forgetting custom and looking inside our own in- 
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dustry for a possible reason why our mills lose money. 
That this is a rash and dangerous departure, I agree. 
Rash because it is so new and dangerous because if the 
answer were found within our own industry, a reason 
were found over which we have control. we would be duty 
bound to bestir ourselves and correct the situation. 


Need for Market Research 


Last month in New Orleans. at the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. ] imposed on the members 
present a talk on the subject of “Research” and in that 
talk, I mentioned that there was need in our industry for 
merchandising research as well as technical research. 

One of the points which I suggested should be “re- 
searched” was the relation between the mill and the sell- 
ing agent. Based on the commonly accepted fact that 
“where a man’s money is—there is his heart also,” T 
raised the question of whether the selling agent should 
not have more financial interest in the price at which the 
mill’s goods were sold. 

For my rashness in questioning a matter which would 
be within the power of mills and selling agents to change, 
I have been “swamped” with correspondence. Selling 
agents, who mistook my motives and who thought I was 
merely suggesting that mill losses he passed to the selling 
agent, put up a howl. Trade papers, who receive most of 
their advertising from selling agents and who thought it 
my idea to make the selling agents share in the mills’ 
hnancial lickings, were careful to ignoré or play down 
that part of my talk. (Mr. Callaway’s address was pub- 
lished in full in the May Ist issue of TextitLe BULLETIN. ) 
Mills, who are under the control of the selling agents, by 
virtue of debtor-creditor relationships, discussed the ques- 
tion in hushed tones and some of the more bold wrote me 
and asked for more details. 

What began there merely as a passing thought in the 
form of a simple question has developed until there ap- 
pears to be a possibility of some definite. constructive 
action being taken by the trade to overcome the fallacy 
of the present situation. 

With “floors” and “ceilings” so popular, there is some 
thought beginning to creep out that there should be a 
‘loor for prices and a ceiling for losses. 

One man expressed his thoughts as “Why should a 
selling agent be paid a commission for selling the mill’s 
goods down the river. When prices go below cost. not a 
single selling agent will admit cutting the price—they 
answer in unison, “We are only meeting legitimate com- 
petition,” 

One selling agent mentioned “It is usually the mill 
which forces the sale below cost.” 


Cites Auto Industry 


One man whose only interest in the textile business is 
that of a stockholder wrote in “Keep up the good work 
the stockholders are the forgotten men of the Textile In- 
dustry.”’ I note, said he, that the presidents of the mills 
and the presidents of the selling agencies continue to 
draw good salaries regardless of profits. Suppose the 
automobile manufacturing plants like Genera] Motors 
and Ford paid their dealers a commission to sell and 
allowed their dealers to submit offers to them for accept- 
ance or rejection. The Ford dealer in LaGrange, Ga.. 
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would be wiring to Detroit “Have opportunity to sell 
new 4-door sedan, but must allow $300.00 on 193] coupe 
to get the business. Competitor has offered $310.00 for 
old but we can get business on basis outlined. Strongly 
advise acceptance offer. Wire answer.” 

“If,” said he, “the automobile manufacturers distrib- 
uted their cars like the textile mills distribute their goods. 
the above situation would be the usual occurrence and it 
wouldn't take the dealers long to break down the prices to 
the point where Ford, General Motors and all were run- 
ning full and losing money at the same time just like the 
textile mills are today. The selling agency method of 
selling is doomed to soon die. Progress has passed the 
day when a small group can profit at the expense of the 
life blood of the industry—mill profits.” 

Gentlemen, that great American. Will Rogers, on one 
occasion was dining at a hotel in New York when the 
waiter brought him a piece of steak which was so rare the 
blood was running out and Will said to the waiter “Say, 
boy, take this back and cook it—out where I come from 
I've seen a cow hurt worse than this get well.” 


Not Too Sick for Recovery 


I said in the beginning that I thought our industry was 
sick. Like Will Rogers. I don’t believe we are hurt so 
bad we can’t get well. 

There are two facts with reference to our industry 
which are self evident. 

Fact 1. The textile industry is the only industry of 
large proportions which depends for the distribution of its 
manufactured product upon agencies which have practi- 
cally no financial interest in the price at which the goods 
are sold. 

Fact 2. The textile industry as a whole is and has been 
for almost 20 years, so far as profits are concerned, in “a 
hell of a fix.” 

The question is; not whether these are facts. but wheth- 
er one fact is brought about primarily by the other. 

In my opinion, the prime reason for the lack of mill 
profits, is the fact that the majority of the industry’s sta- 
ple goods are sold through agents who have almost no 
financial interest in the price the goods bring. 

Some of you may be thinking that if my opinion be- 
comes shared by mill management generally, that the 
selling agents will be washed up—a thing of the past. 

I have no such idea in mind. I think our present sell- 
ing agents could fill a very valuable place in the industry 

if the arrangements were altered whereby the agents 
were more financially interested in mill profits. 

In order to accomplish the joint purpose of keeping the 
selling agents from going out of the picture and at the 
same time put the mills on a profitable basis. why could 
not a simple solution be worked out, something like this? 


Suggested Solution 


Let the mill-selling agency contract be amended so that 
whereas a certain mill now pays its selling agent 4 per 
cent commission on all the goods sold. the mill would in 
future pay the selling agent 5 per cent commission on 
any sale made at a price above mill standard cost and the 
mill would pay the selling agent no commission on any 
sale made at or below mill standard cost. In other words, 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Processing Filament Rayon Yarns 


By W. Tabor Robinson 


The first of a series of articles dealing with Re- 

ceiving, Opening, Storing, Moisture Conditioning, 

“Soaking, Drying, Winding; Lubricants, Tints, Vats, 
and Water. 


UPERLATIVE quality in a finished product can be 

attained only by perfecting, as nearly as possible, the 

individual processes used in its manufacture. First 
grade materials, if processed carelessly, cannot possibly be 
made into an excellent finished product. The condition of 
the cloth that rolls before the trained, discerning eye of 
the inspector accurately reveals the efficiency of the de- 
partments through which the materials have passed. 

As the quality of the woven cloth is dependent upon 
the proficiency with which its materials are processed, so 
does each manufacturing step rely upon the giving of 
sufficient attention to the smallest details of its procedure. 
Obviously then, there are no unimportant factors in the 
routing of filament rayon yarns from the receiving room 
to the loom, nor any that should not deserve the most 
precise consideration and attention. 


Receiving 


Rayon yarns which are to reach the looms through the 
throwing department, are commonly received at the mill 
in skeins. Some yarn producers today are offering treated 
yarns on cones to mills. For some requirements these 
yarns dispense with the need of conditioning at the mill. 
This “prior-to-the-factory” treatment of yarns, however, 
is unlikely to prove, to any great extent, a substitute for 
the mill-treated method. For certain desired effects in 
their materials, most manufacturers prefer their own 
modes of treatment. 


Storing for Moisture Regain 


Yarns that are too dry (bone dry) are brittle and do 


not handle easily; and too damp yarns are liable to fila- 
ment damage by unpacking and rolling for soaking baths. 
It is preferable that they have approximately the same 
moisture condition for handling, prior to soaking, as 
would be desired for winding or throwing. A moisture 
content of 6'4 per cent in viscose, and of 11 per cent in 
acetate yarns, are the desired conditions. 

Since rayon yarns are highly sensitive to atmospheric 
changes, it is only natural that they should be greatly 
effected by too-damp or too-dry weather during their 
shipment. Should they be stored for days in a warehouse 
with improper humidity and temperature, their moisture 
content would be as much affected as under abnormal 
weather conditions during shipping. Such conditions in 
yarns can be easily rectified by storing them in a room 
where a R. H. of 55 per cent and a temperature of 70 
degrees F. is maintained. If the cases are opened to allow 
free circulation of air through them, a correct condition 
is obtained in from 24 to 36 hours, providing, of course, 
that the yarn is not actually wet, in which circumstance a 
longer time of storage is necessary. The filamentous fibres 
react to the correct air conditions in such a way that 
dehydration of the damp and moistening of the dry yarns 
result. 

A test for moisture content, made from samples taken 
from several cases of each lot to be used; will suffice to 
prove the desirability or need of such a procedure. 

This method of storing for moisture readjustment 
should be followed in the use of cone as well as skein 
yarns. 


Sampling 


The slightest difference in rayon yarns, though it might 
escape notice through all processes in preparation for 
weaving, will often cause a glaring defect in the finished 
cloth. 
cases of each lot to be used, immediately prior to the 


For this reason it is wise to select from several 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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taple Rayon Processing 


a otton Mill Machinery By James L. Trueslow 


INCE a yarn of a given count can be made much 

more cheaply on the cotton system than with worsted 

machinery, the tendency has been to run staple fiber 
along cotton mill lines whenever possible. The limiting 
factor has been the length of fiber which could be han- 
dled. A great deal of research effort has been expended 
during the last two years in modifying cotton machinery 
to take longer and longer staples. This has been quite 
successful and must be a cause of some anxiety to alert 
worsted mills. 

An interesting point is that the modified cotton equip- 
ment is quite capable of handling pure worsted in staple 
lengths up to at least two and one-half inches. There 
have been cases recently. where worsted mills have act- 
ually purchased cotton machinery. 

For staples of three to three and one-half inches, it is 
practical to prepare tops on the worsted system from pure 
worsted, pure rayon, or from blends of the two materials. 
These can be fed as sliver to cotton-type drawing frames 
and the product run on modified cotton roving and spin- 
ning. This procedure gives a large saving in cost of 
manufacture as compared with that of the conventional 
worsted mill. 

No important modifications have been made in worsted 
machinery to adapt it for running cut rayon. However, 
short cuts in the standard worsted processes are possible 
with spun rayon. Scouring or napthalizing is unnecessary 
and the longer drafts which can be run enable the worsted 
mill to cut out some of the processes preparatory to spin- 
ning. 


Cotton Mill Machinery and Cut Rayon 


In view of the points just mentioned, this paper will 
confine itself largely to a discussion of cotton machinery 
as used with cut rayon. It should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that worsted machinery still has a field on staples 
of four inches and longer. 

Let us suppose that the mill, which we are studying, is 
a typical cotton mill hooked up to run print cloths and 


Whitin Machine Works 


that we wish to change it as cheaply as possible to oper- 
ate on 1-9/16-inch, 1.5 denier spun rayon. What will 
have to be done to the equipment? The answer can be 
given in two words—practically nothing. There are a 
few tricks but anyone can pick them up by reading what 
has already been published many tinies. 

Such a conversion is easy. The catch is that it is too 
easy. Everyone has been doing it and such a mill will 
find itself in a highly competitive field. The only hope 
for such a plant is to make itself an outstandingly low- 
cost unit. It is still to all manufacturing intents and 
purposes a cotton mill and the answers to its problem.-are 
the standard cotton mill answers. Long draft spinning 
long draft or super-draft roving, one-process picking—all 
of these things will help, just as they would with a cotton 
mill which had never heard of spun rayon. One advan- 
tage should be noted, a mill such as we have described 
has burned no bridges. It can go back to cotton at any 
time. 

Getting Into Styled Merchandise Class 


Let us now assume that our mill is not content to stick 
to well-trodden paths but wants to get into the styled 
merchandise class. We must immediately begin to talk 
in terms of fancy weaves, blends of raw materials, effect 
yarns, coarse or very fine deniers, and long staples. Let 
us. also assume that the mill wants the best and most 
exible equipment. 

Since we agreed to leave weaving out of the picture. let 
us go on thinking of our plant as a cotton print cloth mill. 
That makes fancy weaving impractical. We shall have 
to concentrate our efforts on making attractive types of 
yarn and stick to simple cloth constructions. 

The first department we enter is the opener room. Ii 
we find a battery of blending feeders, they will be useful. 
There is no reason why we cannot employ them to make 
our mix when we have a big run on certain combinations 
of materials, They deliver onto a lattice apron and from 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 


CALIFORNIA 


After using open account financing for 
four months, this client writes: “‘We are 
very much pleased. By discounting our 
receivables we are able to take advantage 
of discounts offered us by suppliers, and 
cut down our purchasing costs . . . The 
cost of your service is very nominal and can be absorbed easily by the saving obtained.”’ 


DELAWARE 


This concern says :‘‘ Your service is depend- 
able. We receive our checks on just the 
days that we need them. The dispatch of 
our receivables has enabled us to get our 
money in this manner instead of from the 
banks. We do not have any bank loans at 
all. We depend entirely upon your seryice.”’ 


OREGON 


Sceptical at first, of the benefits, this 
client decided to try our service. Here is 
the first report: ‘‘Checking results for the 
first quarter of 1939 we find that the vol- 
ume we have been able to transact has 

, increased considerably, due in no small 
degree to your very efficient handling of our invoices . . .We were somewhat dubious, but do not 
hesitate to say now that we are thoroughly sold on this form of financing.”’ 


Good business news comes to us from concerns we serve in every section of the country. Freedom 
from red tape; no maturing loans to face; double and triple the sales volume without additional 
capital; no interference with their management . . . these are some of the advantages you too can 
enjoy through “NON-NOTIFICATION’ OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING. Let us send you the interesting and 
informative story of “CAPITAL AT WORK”. Write to Dept."°'TM’’. No obligation. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


Open Account Financing 


BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 


SCAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,080,000 


FINANCING 
NU BANK LO ANS 
Results 
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Murchison Replies 


Attack On Mills 


Washington, D. C.—The clash of viewpoint between 
cotton manufacturers who oppose an export subsidy for 
raw cotton, and the Secretary of Agriculture who favors 
it, is further intensified in a letter written to Secretary 
Wallace by Claudius T. Murchison, President of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute. This letter replies to charges of 
bad faith against cotton manufacturers made by Secre- 
tary Wallace in a recent speech at Little Rock, Ark. Dr. 
Murchison scores the Secretary for reversing his position, 
reminding him that last September he publicly denounced 
the use of an export subsidy for raw cotton. 


Furthermore, Dr. Murchison disputes the contention of 
Secretary Wallace that the export subsidy plan has the 
approval of American cotton farmers. “I have not yet 
been able to find a recognized leader or authorized repre- 
sentative of the cotton farmers,” stated Dr. Murchison, 
‘whose major interest is in cotton, who is in support of 
this plan. The only alleged spokesman favoring it who 
can by any stretch of imagination be regarded as even 
partially representative is a man whose salary is chiefly 
paid by wheat and corn growers.”’ 


The plea of the cotton industry that raw cotton find its 
natural market level, Secretary Wallace claimed at Little 
Rock, is in effect asking for the greatest subsidy of all— 
the gift of the South's labor; soil fertility and prosperity. 
Dr. Murchison turns this argument squarely back upon 
the Secretary, saying “this is not my proposal, Mr. Sec- 
retary—it is yours. “The gift of the South’s labor, soil 
fertility and prosperity’ to foreign spinners and consum- 
ers is just exactly what we are opposing.” 


In his review of the situation, Dr. Murchison makes it 
clear that American spinners have maintained theeir con- 
sumption of American cotton in spite of high prices occa- 
sioned by the Government loan policy and in contrast to 
the much reduced consumption of American cotton by 
foreign spinners: ‘For their reward the American mills 
are denounced as wanting cheap cotton,” said Dr. Murch- 
ison, “and the foreign mills are proffered from sixty to 
one hundred million dollars in order that their cotton may 
Granting that the word ‘cheap’ is elastic 
in meaning, | have never before seen it so stretched as to 
connote at one and the same time anti-social exploitation 
in the United States and economic salvation abroad.” 


be still cheaper. 


The complete text of Dr. Murchison’s letter follows: 


The Honorable Henry A. Wallace, 
secretary of Agriculture. 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: 


In your Little Rock address of May 26th delivered at 
a meeting of the Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation and 
other organizations, you referred at length to the position 


of the cotton textile industry relative to the proposed ex- 
port subsidy and other matters. You implied that your 
deductions relative to the industry’s position were drawn 
from the statement of the industry’s “official spokesman” 
as made before the Senate Committee on Appropriations. 
Since I was the only representative of the industry privi- 
leged to appear before the committee in connection with 
its consideration of the export subsidy proposal, I pre- 
sume that your references were to my testimony. 


In that testimony I quoted at some length from an ad- 
dress made by you in Fort Worth, Texas, last September 
in which you strongly denounced the use of an export 
subsidy in connection with raw cotton. I also quoted 
from the official resume of the annual report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the year 1938 in which de- 
partmental opposition to an export subsidy was again ad- 
vanced. These quotations from your own address of a 
few months ago and the report of your own Department 
of a more recent date were made approvingly, and those 
supplementary arguments which we ventured to make 
were wholly in accord with the thesis which you and the 
Department so recently maintained. 


Your reversal of attitude made within the past few 
weeks is a matter of public record and, although the in- 
dustry viewed with sympathy and without opposition 
your efforts to ameliorate the cotton situation until this 
reversal of attitude made-its appearance, you choose to 
represent the industry as desiring to reduce the men. 
women and children who work in the cotton fields “to a 
state of poverty to keep the mills supplied with cheap 
cotton,” 


You say quite correctly that “the cotton industry can- 
not be preserved by making serfs out of the men, women 
and children who grow the crop.” Your imputation that 
the industry favors such serfdom merely because it op- 
poses the export subsidy, by a very simple rule of logic is 
equivalent to saying that up until a few weeks ago you 
yourself were favoring a policy which implied such serf- 
dom. 


You further stated, “what the textile spokesman is pro- 
posing is the greatest subsidy of all—the gift of the 
South’s labor, soil fertility and prosperity.” This is not 
my proposal, Mr. Secretary—it is yours. The “gift of 
the South’s labor, soil fertility and prosperity” to foreign 
spinners and consumers is just exactly what we are Op- 
posing. 

That the Government-held cotton surplus has reached 
eleven and one-half million bales is no fault of the Amer- 
ican cotton mills. Under adverse circumstances they have 
struggled desperately to maintain the normal volume of 
consumption. They have persisted beyond the limits of 
prudence in producing goods which have had to be sold at 
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OTHER EVENTS 
YOU WON'T WANT TO MISS 


IDENTICAL INTEREST LUNCHEONS 
TRADE SHOWS—EXHIBITS—AWARDS 
PUBLISHERS’ RECEPTION—DINNER—SHOW 
N.IL.A.A. DAY AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


NEW LOW TRANSPORTATION COSTS 
THIS YEAR 


NO INCREASE IN RATES AT 
THE HOTEL NEW YORKER 


GET YOUR 
RESERVATIONS IN EARLY 
THIS YEAR 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 
100 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 


3-39 


Forty-four leaders and co-leaders are 
busy planning the sixteen clinics that will 
answer 200 problems uppermost in the 
minds of industrial advertisers. 


Here are a few of the subjects: 


Extra-curricula activities 

Selling advertising to the sales force 
Performance data and photographs 
How to sell the management 


Direct mail for the industrial adver- 
tiser 


Making exhibits profitable 

How to determine readership values 
Publicity—how to prepare it 
Market information—how to get it 
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a loss or piled up in excessive stocks. But, whatever the 
degree of their wisdom or the nature of their motive, they 
have consumed two bales of American cotton for every 
one that has been taken by foreign spinners, They have 
paid for their cotton the price decreed by the Government 
loan policy, but foreigners have not. For their reward 
the American mills are denounced as wanting cheap cot- 
ton and the foreign mills are proffered from sixty to one 
hundred million dollars in order that their cotton may 
be still cheaper. Granting that the word “cheap”’ is elastic 
in meaning, I have never before seen it so stretched as to 
connote at one and the same time anti-social exploitation 
in the United States and economic salvation abroad. 

In further reference to my testimony, you said, “this 
spokesman proposes to withdraw 
cotton farmers.” 


protection from the 
On the contrary, I begged for them a 
degree of protection far greater than you have offered or 
proposed to offer. The financial benefits which we advo- 
cated for the farmer and which are a matter of public 
record are openly opposed by the Administration on the 
ground that they cost too much. In fact, as I pointed out 
in my testimony, the additional cost over the export sub- 
sidy proposal would be very slight indeed. A careful 
perusal of your statement and mine would indicate clearly 
to the unbiased reader that you did not consider the far- 
mer worth this slight additional cost. 


In the long run, the cotton farmer’s best protection lies 
in the maintenance of a wide and expanding consumption 
of cotton goods. This cannot be attained if the price of 
cotton is to be subjected to arbitrarily determined Gov- 
ernment price control. Every farmer is a sufficiently good 
business man to know that every commodity must find its 
way into consumption in competition with many substi- 
tutes. The greatest progress in the development of cotton 
substitutes occurred within the last two-or three years. 
To ignore these recent developments and establish artifi- 
cial price for cotton while leaving all of its substitutes 
perfectly free can eventually have only 
which should be obvious to anyone. 


one outcome 


In further reference to the testimony of the industry’s 
“official spokesman” you stated. “he asked for cheaper 
cotton, but he said nothing about lowering the price of 
shirts, or dresses or overalls or the other things that far- 
mers have to buy.” This is precisely what I did do. As 
a matter of fact, I taxed the patience of the committee by 
making a number of detailed references to particular cot- 
ton commodities which now have to meet the competition 
of rayon, paper and jute. The major thesis of my entire 
testimony was the necessity of wider consumption and 
lower prices to the consumer. 


In your speech you deplore the failure of the \merican 
cotton textile industry to ask for lower tariffs and hence 
its own destruction. Everyone knows that such tariff pro- 
tection as is accorded the cotton textile industry in the 
United States is not and is not intended to be a device for 
coining profits for American management. Behind these 
tariff walls, domestic competition is so intense as to make 
the textile industry one of the least profitable in America. 
lf there is doubt as to the truth of this Statement, you 
have only to consult the official reports of the Bureau of 
Interval Revenue. 


During the year just passed, over 80 per cent of the 
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cotton manufacturers of the United States operated at a 
heavy loss. In this instance. therefore, the tariff protec- 
tion which we have is less in the support of management 
than it is of labor. Without such protection 400,000 
American employees would lose their jobs and the cotton 
goods now consumed would be manufactured abroad. 
Whether the total world consumptiton of cotton would be 
increased by a single pound is problematical. I am at a 
loss to understand why the Department of Agriculture 
should regard the welfare of the cotton farmer as being 
dependent upon the destruction of the American industry 
and the subsidized support of foreign spinners. 


It is your contention that the proposal to subsidize the 
export of American cotton deserves and receives the ap- 
proval of American cotton farmers. It has not been 
possible for me to verify this contention. I have not yet 
been able to find a recognized leader or authorized repre- 
sentative of the cotton farmers. whose major interest is in 
cotton, who is in support of this plan. 
spokesman favoring it who can by 


The only alleged 
any stretch of the 
imagination be regarded as even partially representative 
is a man whose salary is paid chiefly by wheat 
growers. 


and corn 


The proposal does violence to the principles of a sound 
national economy and is in contradiction to the well- 
established, international commercial policy of the United 
States. Whatever special circumstances may exist as 
allegedly justifying the proposal are of our own making. 
No facts have been adduced showing unfair or uneco- 
nomic action on the part of foreign cotton producers. 

As you yourself said in your Fort Worth speech cotton 
is entirely apart from wheat in its relationship to the 
subsidy recourse. Your own language relative to the 
distinction was reported in the press as follows: 
Unlike wheat, however. an outright export subsidy does 
The 


none of the cotton-exporting countries 


not appear to be called for in the case of cotton. 
that 


competing with us is using this method, whereas in the 


reason is 


case of wheat the use of this method by other countries 
has forced us to do likewise.” 


This judgment was recognized as sound and accepted — 
without protest by the cotton textile industry. The in- 
dustry is not disposed to interfere with any policy having 
to do with wheat, but it does Claim the right to assert 
and, if possible, to effectuate its judgments relative to 


cotton which is the raw material of its existence. 
Sincerely yours, 


Signed: Crauprus T. MuRCHISON, 


President. The Cotton-Textile Institute. Inc. 


Hercules Declares Preferred Dividend 


Wilmington, Del.—The Board of Directors of Hercules 


Powder Company has declared a regular quarterly divi- 


dend of 11% per cent on its preferred stock. The divi- 
dend is pawable on August 15th to stockholders of record 
on August 4th. 


| 
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Staple Rayon Processing On Cotton Mill 
Machinery 
(Continued from Page 8) 


this the stock will drop into a mouthpiece and go through 
a pipe to the picker room. We shall by-pass the various 
opening and cleaning machines, keeping them merely in 
case we should want to run some cotton. 


Blending in Picker Room 


In the picker room, we are relieved to find that a 
change to single-process picking has left us with plenty 
of floor space. We shall want to build some bins for 
laying down mixes. Suppose, for instance, that we want 
to run a blend of cut worsted top and rayon. Our staple 
cutter over in the corner will work away until it has 
prepared the necessary amount of top. Our bales ot 
rayon will be laid out near the door of the bin. An 
operative will put down on the bin floor first a layer of 
rayon, then a layer of cut top, then another layer of 
rayon, and so on. When the batch is completed, the 
operative will take armfuls down across the face of the 
pile and drop them into the hopper of the picker. Of 
course, the distance from the bin to the picker hopper 
should be as short as possible. 

Another way of accomplishing the same result is to 
feed the ingredients of the mix into an ordinary cotton 
hopper feeder. This delivers to a fan which blows the 
stock through a pipe to a piling head revolving slowly in 
the center of the bin and strewing the material on the 
floor. 

The type of single-process picker used depends on the 
type of stock run. If it is full of shiners or matted groups 
of fibers, a two beater machine is necessary. Such a 
picker might have a Buckley or, better yet, a pin beater 
in its first section. This pin beater is similar to that 
employed in the cotton roving waste opener. Next would 
come an intermediate feeder to give additional blending 
and to feed the finisher section. The second beater might 
be a Kirschner to give a smooth lap, unlikely to split on 
the card. The beater speeds should be low, say 400-500 
r.p.m. Every projection inside the picker which could 
collect tails of fiber should be eliminated. The tension on 
the lap rack-heads should be very light. Paper tubes 
should be used over the lap rod to make it draw out 
easily. These tubes stay in the lap when it goes to the 
card. The grid bars will be replaced by smooth sheets of 
metal with proper provision for the entrance of air 
through a slot running the full width of the beater. 

Some of the features just mentioned may seem need- 
less to the average mill on cut staple but on difficult 
mixes and long fibers they are very helpful. 

For well-prepared cut staple and for delicate fibers 
such as acetate, a single-beater one-process picker receiv- 
ing stock from a tandem feeder is best. This is the type 
most used in Germany and it could be employed here for 
almost everything if the cut rayon were delivered in bet- 
ter condition by the rayon manufacturers. The less beat- 
ing the stock receives, the better, but we have to remove 
the patches of adhering fibers with which many shipments 
of cut staple are liberally sprinkled. 

One often hears the statement that cleaning and card- 
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Textile Hall Board Meets 

Greenville, S. C-—The annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Textile Hall Corporation was held June 28th. 
The President's report reviewed the events of the past 
year. The annual audit by Belton R. O’Neall showed 
that the first mortgage bonds have been reduced, and 
interest on all bonds has been paid. 

Textile Hall property was reported to be in sound phy- 
sical condition. Plans for the 1941 Southern Textile 
Exposition are under way. Numerous applications have 
already been received, and the officers are in correspond- 
ence with prospective exhibitors over relocations and ex- 
tensions which are desired by some. 

There have been a few changes in the Board of Direc- 
tors In recent years, due to retirements from the textile 
business. The new board as elected is as follows: R. W. 
Arrington, president Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C.; 
5. M. Beattie, president Woodside Cotton Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C.; W. W. Carter, treasurer Fiske-Carter Cons. 
Co., Greenville, 5. C.; Thurmond Chatham, president 
(Chatham Mig. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.;. Donald Co- 
mer, chairman board Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala.: 
Herman, Cone, president Proximity Mfg. Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; R. I. Dalton, Southern agent Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Charlotte, N. C.; B. B. Gossett, president 
(hadwick-Hosgins Co., Charlotte, N. C.; C. E. Hatch, 
president Brandon Corp., Greenville, S. C.; R. E. Henry, 
president Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C.; Edwin How- 
ard, Southern sales manager Veedor-Root, Inc., Green- 
ville, S. C.; George H. Lanier, president West Point Mfg. 
Co., West Point, Ga.; H. A. Ligon, president Mayfair 
Cotton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.; J. Spencer Love, presi- 
dent Burlington Mills, Greensboro, N. C.; T. M..Mar- 
chant, president Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. C.; 
W. 5S. Montgomery, president Spartan Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; J. A. McPherson, J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 
ville, 5. C.; J. E. Sirrine, J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 
Ss. C.; W. G. Sirrine, attorney-at-law, Greenville, S. C.; 
and F. QO. Tyler, secretary Anniston Mfg. Co., Anniston, 
Ala. The new officers are Wm. G. Sirrine, president and 
treasurer, |. A. McPherson, vice-president, and Bertha M. 
Green, secretary. 


Two Cotton Groups Merge 


Memphis, Tenn.—Moving forward with co-ordination 
of the cotton industry's efforts toward increased consump- 
tion, the National Cotton Council announced an agree- 
ment under which the Cotton Research Foundation will 
become the research division of the council. 

Operating through multiple fellowships in the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, the Foundation will con- 
tinue its present exploratory program and in addition will 
handle all matters of scientific research arising out of ac- 
tivities of the national council. 

“This very practical arrangement,” said Mr. Johnston, 
“has the double advantage of co-ordinating the efforts of 
the two organizations and of providing the Cotton Coun- 
cil immediately with a scientific research division which 
under any other plan would have required considerable 
time for organization and development. 

“It is a major step toward efficient co-ordination of the 
efforts of the cotton industry as it proceeds with its new 
and aggressive program for increased consumption of cot- 
ton and cottonseed products,” 
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Organized in Memphis three years ago, the Research 
Foundation has under way or completed 29 projects look- 
ing toward new uses for lint and seed products. New uses 
and processes which already have passed laboratory tests 
are being further developed for final commercial produc- 
tion. 


June Rayon Shipments At 1939 High 

June rayon yarn shipments were at the exceptionally 
high level of 32,900,000 pounds, compared with 25,900,- 
000 pounds shipped in May, according to the Rayon Or- 
ganon, published by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
Rayon shipments in June, 1938, amounted to only 18,- 
100,000 pounds. 

The increase in shipments from May to June was en- 
tirely drawn from producers’ stocks, which decreased 
from 41,500,000 pounds to 32,800,000 pounds at mid- 
year. 

Shipments of rayon yarn for the first half of 1939 have 
totaled 161,100,000 pounds, which ust tops the previous 
record first half shipments of 160,500,000 pounds in 
1937. This new 1939 record is 62 per cent ahead of the 
99,400,000 pounds shipped in the first six months of 
1938. 


Judson To Put 50 More Houses On Block Soon 


Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., textile plant which re- 
cently sold out houses in the No. 2 village to employees, 
has announced plans to sell from 50 to 60 houses in the 
No. 1 village under similar provisions. 

The houses in the village of the No. 2 plant which was 
for use as a box factory, were sold within a short time 
after being offered for sale. 
term basis. 


Payment was made on a long 


Encouraged by the success of the initial experiment, 
officials said recently the entire village at the No. 1 
plant might eventually be sold. The first block will be 
offered for sale within the next two months, officials said. 
First option will be to operatives of the plant, as was 
done in the sale of the 56 houses at the No. 2 plant. Time 
payment arrangements have not been worked out, but it 
is understood the plan formerly employed will be put into 
effect. 


N.C. State College Textile Students Placed 

Raleigh, N. C.—Dr. Thomas Nelson, Dean of the Tex- 
tile School at North Carolina State College, has announc- 
ed that 95 per cent of the 60 young men. who received 
textile degrees at the commencement exercises on June 
5th had been placed in positions. Dr. Nelson said that the 
other 5 per cent were in communication with prospective 
employers and he expected the entire class of 1939 to be 
placed before July first. 

Two of this year’s graduates have already sailed for 
their homes in China and another member of the grad- 
uating class has returned to his home in Mexico. Each 
will be connected with textile organizations in their native 
country that are supervised by their fathters or relatives. 

Of the 57 American boys in the class of 1939, at least 
44, or 77 per cent, will be located in North Carolina. Six 
will be located in South Carolina, two in New Jersey, and 
one each in New York and Tennessee. 
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The Vitritex Finish assures “smooth-going” traveler 


performance from the moment these rings are installed. There are no unduly prolonged breaking-in 


periods. This new ring has a traveler surface which is wear-resisting and as "slippery as an eel." 


IT’S IMPROVEMENTS ARE SIGNIFICANT: 


LONG-LIVED PERFORMANCE — The finish is not merely a 
polished surface . . 
preserved. 


. the full thickness of the outer case is 


UNIFORM SURFACES in all rings produce equality in tension 
and balloon. 


TARNISH RESISTANT— The application of the finish seals the 
microscopic pores thus inhibiting the corrosive effects of 


atmospheric moisture and gases. 


SMOOTH, GLASS-LIKE SURFACE has a desirable effect on trav- 


eler consumption, a factor of importance in any spinning 
room. 


BREAKING IN — As a rule rings can be started at normal 


production speeds immediately after installation. 


OUR ENGINEERING STAFF is anxious to give you more spe- 


cific facts about the ring with the Vitritex Finish. Please write 
for bulletin C. 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING COMPANY 
(Subsidiary of Saco-Lowell Shops) 


CENTRAL FALLS 


RHODE ISLAND 
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With the thought that perhaps a member of the 
Piedmont Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists might be able to do 
a better job of reporting than a visiting editor, 
we persuaded a “dyed-in-the-wool” chemist and 
member of the A. A. T. C. C. to act as our cor- 
respondent and report on the Summer Outing of 
the Piedmont Section, held at the Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., June 23-24. 

Below is the unexpurgated account of the meet- 
ing, reputedly written on the Patio at the height of 
the festivities. 


HE “400” of New York has its Newport, but the 
“Colored” Chemists (Piedmont Section of A. A. T. 
C. C.) of the Carolinas have their Myrtle Beach. 
This group met on June 23rd and 24th at the Ocean 


Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., for their Annual Sum- 
mer Outing. About 350 were present. or accounted for. 


The heat reduced the usual interest in the golf tourna- 
ment, and only the hard-bitten golfers engaged in this 
annual event on Friday and Saturday. A. T. Lomax, 
Nyanza Color & Chemical Company, was the top man, 
and Irving Royce, Royce Chemical, was runner-up. 

Other tourney veterans like Cal Cartin, Malcolm Mac- 
kenzie, and G. S. McCarty, played their usual good 
game, but reserved their strength for the Saturday night 
festivities. 

The beach was crowded early morning and afternoon 
and many a knotty dyehouse problem was solved be- 
tween a dip in the ocean and fighting the sandflies. 


About one hundred of these scientists went into a 
huddle with the “ponies” at Washington Park Race Track 
Saturday afternoon, and after looking over the crowd, 
they either had good hunches or they are a brainy bunch, 


because a large majority of those attending stopped by 


the pay-off window at the close of this very enjoyable 
afternoon. Yes, the writer had beginner's luck. (P.S., 
don't tell the wife.) 

The crowd gathered at the beach late Saturday after- 
noon and much excitement occurred when Art Thompson 
got out over his depth and let a wave smack him down. 


Harvey Orr and Howard Sprock rescued Art, but were 


preparing to throw him back in the Atlantic when they 
saw that he was not a customer. However, after much 
debate, they relented and Art is resting and still talking. 

Page Secretary of Agriculture Wallace and tell this 
great cotton scientist to come to Myrtle Beach and see 
how the cotton overproduction problem can be solved. 
He will see everybody wearing pink, sky-blue, and other 
vari-colored flour sack suits. Now all Mr. Wallace needs 
to do is to build 1,000 new Myrtle Beaches and this 


(Continued on Page 29) 


. Wm, Wolhar, Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: 


Textile Chemists Hold Summer 
Outing Myrtle Beach 


Snapshots 


. F. E. Stuart, Piedmont Processing Co., Belmont, N. C.; 


Art Thompson, Ciba Co., Charlotte, N. C.; T. w 
Church, Jr., Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


. Mr. and Mrs. Chet Eddie, Renfrew Bleachery, Travel- 
Ge 


ers Rest, 


. Louis Green, Dyestuff Division of E. |. du Pont de 


Nemours & Co., Charlotte, N. C. More than 50 years 
in the dyestuff industry. 


. Typical beach scene. 


. Mr. and Mrs. Jake Ivey. Mr. ivey is Secretary of the 


Piedmont Division. 


. Kit Johnson, Macon Textiles, Inc... Macon. Ga.: Geo. 


Howard, American Aniline Products, Charlotte, N. C.: 
Mac Howard, Augusta Chemical Co., Augusta, Ga.; 
Thomas Nelson, Penick & Ford, Ltd., Charlotte, N. C. 


. Typical off-the-beach scene. 


. DB. S. Quern, Buffalo Electro Chemical Co... Charlotte. 


N.C 


. Henry Gaede, Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Mr. aede is Chairman of the Piedmont Division. 


. Mr. and Mrs. Broadus Wilson, Amazon Cotton Mills, 
Cc 


Thomasville, N. C. 


. Art Thompson, Ciba Co., Charlotte, N. C., National 
1. © C. 


Vice-President A. A. 


Puckett, American Cyanamid Co., Charlotte, 


D. S. Quern, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Henry Gaede, Charlotte, N. C.; H. O. 
Pierce, Charlotte, N. C. 


. T. H. McKay, Threads, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 
. H. E. Kiefer, Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals, 


s. C 


. Mr. and Mrs. T. R. Smith, Albemarle, N. C. 
. Mrs. Anne Wolhar, Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: Mrs. A. J. 


Royce, Clifton, N. J.; Mrs. |. J. Royce, Charlotte, N. C. 


. A B. Beane, Threads, inc... Gastonia. N. C.: Mr. 


Woodside, Mathieson Alkali Works, Charlotte, N. Cc. 


. T. RR. Smith, Wiscassett Mills, Albemarle. N. C.: John 


S. Neely, Ranlo Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., in back- 
ground. 


. Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Remic, Gastonia Combed Yarn 
oF 


Corp., Gastonia, N. 


. Maicolm Sandoz Chemical Works, Char- 


lotte, N 


. The snake dance on the hotel! lawn. 


. Wm, A. Wolhar, Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, 


N. C.; Artie Jones, Alco Chemical, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Knitter is indebted to Jake Ivey, Henry Gaede, 


Chas. B. Ordway and Tom Smith for photographs. 
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Personal News 


N. G, Glattfelter is now superintendent of the Queen 
Anne Mills, Ellenboro, N. C. 


L. C. Finley has succeeded J. V. McCombs as superin- 
tendent of the Pilot Mills Co:, Raleigh, N. C. 


J. M. Gayle has succeeded J. L. Sherrill as superintend- 
ent of Ross Fabrics, Inc., Normandy, N. C. 


T. F, Cuddy has succeeded W. B. Cozart as. superin- 
tendent of Greenville Spinners, Ins., Greenville, N. C. 


K. 5. Tanner, treasurer of Grace Cotton Mill, Ruther- 
fordton, N. C., is now also president of that company. 


H. L. Dearman has succeeded J. F. Allen as superin- 
tendent of the Rose Hill Spinning Co., Roseboro, N.C. 


M. G. Frye has succeeded D. W. Knight as superin- 
tendent of the Rocky Mount Mills, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Henry Anner has severed his relations with Thomas 
& Skinner Steel Products Company. He was formerly 
their southern representative. 


]. T. Howell is now superintendent of the Stowe Mills, 
Inc., which acquired the plant of the former McAden 
Mills, McAdenville, N. C. 


William J. Hutchinson, of General Dyestuff Corpora- 
tion, Charlotte, N. C., and Miss Edna Louise Ward were 
married recently. 


W. P. Hamrick, general superintendent of Pacific Mills, 
Columbia, S. C., is vice-chairman of the South Carolina 
Highway Commission. 


Luther Hodges, general manager of the manufacturing 
division of Marshall Field & Co., was a speaker at the 
Southern Conference on ‘‘Human Relations in Industry,” 
at Blue Ridge, N. C. 


5S. D. Byrd, formerly of Rock Hill, S. C., is now super- 
intendent of the Mansfield Mills, Inc., Lumberton, N. C. 


J. R. Dover, president of the Dover, Esther, and Ora 
Mills, Shelby, N. C., has been elected president of the 
Rotary Club of Shelby. 


Chester L. Eddy has resigned as superintendent of the 
Renfrew Bleachery, finishing plant of the Brandon Cor- 
poration, at Travelers Rest, S. C. 


R. W. Bingham has been transferred from the position 
of overseer on second shift to overseer of carding Nos... 1 
and 2, first shift, Alpine Cotton Mills, Morganton, N. C. 


B. W. Bingham has resigned the position of superin- 
tendent of Virginia Mills, Swepsonville, N. C., to accept 
a position with the Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 


H. P. McElroy, formerly assistant superintendent of 
the Tifton Cotton Mills, Tifton, Ga., is now general over- 
seer of carding at Bibb Manufacturing Company, Colum- 
bus, Ga. 


David R. Mauney, secretary and treasurer of the 
Mauney Cotton Company, Cherryville, N. C., and Miss 
Mary Frances Bagby, of Hickory, N. C., were married 
recently. 


John J. Barnhardt, vice-president of the Cannon Mills, 
Kannapolis, N. C., was recently presented the Beaver 
Award for the best work in Boy Scout leadership in Ca- 
barrus District. 


Sidney D. Blue, for the past 10 years in the styling 
and merchandising division of Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Inc., has announced his resignation September Ist to join 
Cherokee Spinning Company, of Knoxville, Tenn., where 
he will act in a merchandising, styling and selling capa- 
city. 
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J. Lander Gray, Jr., of Gastonia, N. C., was married 
on July 23rd to Miss Esther May Brown of Gatesville, 


Francis Jenkins, chemist in charge of the laboratory of 
the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Company, Rock Hill, 
S.C., and Miss Jennie McElwee Oates, of Chester, 5. C., 
were married recently. 


Charles W. Wright, Jr., formerly connected with the 
Granite Machine Company, Granite Falls, N. C., has ac- 
cepted a position with the Wright Machinery & Foundry 
Company, Valdese, N. C. 


F. W. Werrington Co. 


F. W. (Skinny) Warrington has resigned his position 
with the W. A. Kennedy Corporation of Charlotte and 
organized the F. W. War- 
rington Company. 

After graduating from N. 
C. State College, Mr. War- 
rington was with the Martel 
Mills for two years and the 
Burlington Mills for six 
months. He joined the W. 
A. Kennedy Corporation in 
1928 as salesman and has 
been with them since that 
time. 

The F. W. Warrington 
Company will handle the 
Southern business of the 
Fletcher Works, Inc., and the Philadelphia Drying Ma- 
chine Company, both of Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. W.S. Jasper, Inc., To Represent Terrell 
Machine Co. in Penna. and N. J. 


The Terrell Machine Company, Charlotte, N. C., man- 
ufacturers of quill cleaning and handling equipment, an- 
nounce the appointment of E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., as their agent in the states of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. Mr. Jasper will handle the sale of the 
complete Terrell line of quill cleaning and handling ma- 
chinery and in addition the Denman line of fabric loom 
parts, pickers, lug straps, etc., for which Terrell is the 
exclusive sales agent. 

Edward L. Jasper, secretary of the firm, who is well 
known throughout the textile industry in his territory, 
will handle the Terrell account personally. 


HOUGHTON WOOL TOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
Boston 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N. C. 


FOR ALL 
TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 


CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


has fully proved its ability 
to deliver sustained high 


Diehl Unified-Texmotors 
. . readily in- 


ing neighboring units. 


DIEHL 


UNIFIED-TEXMOTOR 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING CO. «+ Elizabethport, N. J. 

Electrical Division of The Singer Manufacturing Company 

ATLANTA OFFICE.................172 TRINITY AVENUE, S.W. 

CHARLOTTE OFFICE................ 617 JOHNSTON BUILDING 
Textile Department 

P.N. THORPE &CO.—267 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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C. E. Watson Buys Litchfield Equipment 


Clifton E. Watson of Worcester, Mass., has purchased 
the entire machinery and equipment of the Litchfield 
Shuttle Company of Southbridge, Mass. A new corpora- 
tion will be formed and as soon as other details are ar- 
ranged operations will be resumed. Mr. Watson has had 
wide experience in the shuttle business, as he was vice- 
president and general manager of the Watson-Williams 
Manufacturing Company for seventeen years. He recent- 
ly resigned this position and accepted the position of 
general sales manager of the Litchfield Shuttle Company. 


W. W. Wakefield Joins Henry G. Thompson & 
Son Co. in South 


A. W. Tucker, sales manager of the Henry G. Thomp- 
son & Son Company, New Haven, Conn., manufacturers 
of the new Milford Flexible Rezistor hacksaw blade, an- 
nounce the addition of W. W. Wakefield to their south- 
ern sales staff. 

Mr. Wakefield will travel the territory of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee and Alabama. 


Ray Resigns Position With Dan River Mills 


Danville, Va.—Announcement has been made by Rob- 
ert R. West, president of the Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mill Company, Inc., of the resignation of George 
P. Ray as general sales manager with officés in New York. 

Mr. Ray, who has been identified with the company for 
35 years, 10 of which have been spent in New York, is 
resigning as result of ill health, the statement said. Last 
August he was in England when he was overcome by an 
illness which impaired his ability to walk. While he 
overcame the disability to some extent and returned to 
his offices, he withdraw on account of his 
general condition. He will retain his present post as vice- 
president of the company. 

He was succeeded on July Ist by Fred K. Nixon, who 
has been identified with the sales division since the cor- 
poration embarked on a new type of summer suitings. 


decided to 


Girl Textile Engineer Joins Wellington Sears Co. 


Miss Opal Hill, former “Cotton Girl of the Nation,” 
has joined the staff of Wellington Sears Company. A 
recent graduate in textile engineering from Texas Tech- 
nological College, of Lubbock, Texas., Miss Hill is said 
to be the only woman textile engineer in the country. 
She left a loom in a cotton mill at Post, Tex., to work her 
way through college, and finished with highest honors. 


Carolina Yarn Tourney Set for Oct. 26, 27, 28 


The Carolina Yarn Association will hold its annual 
golf tournament at the Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C.. 
October 26th, 27th, and 28th, it has been announced by 
S. L. Diggle, president. 

As in the past, there will be two rounds of medal play, 
consisting of 18 holes each on the numbers 2 and 3 
courses. Mr. Diggle states that the rounds may be played 


either Thursday and Friday, or Friday and Saturday. 
Karl Ginter is vice-president of the association, Penn 
Wilson is treasurer, and H. T. Cosby, secretary. 


|. M. Riles With Electrical Division of Barber- 
Colman Co. 


The Electrical Division of Barber-Colman Company is 
now represented in their Greenville, S. C. office by 1. M. 
Riles. A complete line of equipment for automatic con- 
trol of temperature and humidity is manufactured by 
this division of Barber-Colman Company, as well as con- 
trols for many industrial applications. Mr. Riles is in 
a position to offer technical information on controls for 
the textile industry. 


Seven Years Without a Lost Time Accident 


| 
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Shown above are the members of the supervisory staff 
of the Number 1 spinning room at the Winnsboro, S. C. 
plant of the United States Rubber Company. They 
boast of a record of more than seven years without a 
lost time accident in their department. 

Left to right: T. E. Watson, night overseer; C. H. 
Gartman, second hand; H. L. Sargent, overseer: Cliff 
Weeks, second hand; Ed Brown, second hand. 


Diehl Opens Office in Charlotte 


Effective June 26, 1939, the Diehl Mfg. Co., electrical 
division of the Singer Mfg. Co., and pioneer manufactur- 
ers of electric motors, generators and ventilating equip- 
ment, opened an office in the Johnston Building, Room 
617, Charlotte, N. C. 

The office is in charge of James H. Lewis. 

This addition to the existing Southern district offices in 
Atlanta and Dallas will assure the maximum of service 
and accommodation to users and distributors of the ex- 
tensive line of Diehl electrical equipment in the Southern 
territory. 


Two G. E. Subsidiaries Merge 
New York.—The General Electric Vapor Lamp Com- 


pany of Hoboken, N. J., has been merged with the Incan- 
descent Lamp Department of General Electric Company, 
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Charles E. 
Electric, announced. 


Wilson, executive vice-president of General 


L. I. Guion is the 


Because of this change, effective July Ist, by which 


General Electric's activities in incandescent and electric 
discharge lamps are brought together, 
Lamp Department will hereafter be known as the Lamp 
Department of the general Electric Company. 


City of Columbia Buys Glencoe Mill, but Judge 
Says No Sale 


Columbia, 


. C.—The City of Columbia was high bid- 


the Incandescent 


Rodney Hunt 


announces that C 
in the South. Mr. 


2) 


city tried to buy the mill and machinery for taxes due. 
receiver for Glencoe Cotton Mills. 


C. H. Reumann Joins Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Machine Company, of Orange, Mass.., 
. H. Reumann is now representing them 
Reumann, formerly with the Philadel- 
phia Drying Machine Company, has an excellent under- 


standing of textile wet finishing problems. 


der at $26,350 for the property of the Glencoe Cotton 


Mill, which was sold at auction under a court order after 
receivership from 1935 until a few 


having operated 
months ago. 


The city’s bid was not sufficient to pay the delinquent 
taxes of $27,848 due the city, county and State. 


was subject to court approval. 
Columbia, S. C. 

ber. He declared the price 

bia, $26,350, inadequate. 
Charles F. ¢ 


ditional 


houses by ¢ 


Judge D. Duncan Bellinger ordered a 
resale of Glencoe Cotton Mill properties here in Septem- He 
bid in by the City of Colum- 


‘ooper, representing the city, offered an ad- 
but it was turned down. 
Included in the denial was a bid of $4,800 for 18 


’. W. Murtiashaw. made at the same time the 


R. A. Watson Joins Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 


The Onyx Oil & Chemical Company, Jersey City, N. 
J., announces that R. Allan Watson has joined its staff 


as sales representative and mill consultant, covering the 


York. 


territory of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
The sale ginia, Delaware and sections of New Jersey and New 


Mr. Watson brings to his new connection a long and 


varied experience in almost every phase of textile work: 
formerly was instructor in chemistry and dyeing at 
the Philadelphia Textile School. 


For eight years he was 


superintendent of dyeing at the Propper-McCallum Hos- 


iery Company, 


stration work. 


Northhampton, 
addition, practical mill experience on yarns, piece goods 
and hosiery, plus a broad background of sales and demon- 


Mass. He 


has had. 


= proof that the right paint _ 


(UTTING maintenance costs 


has been my specialty ever 
since | became a field man 
for the National Lead Co., 
manufacturers of the famous 
Dutch Boy White-Lead. Every year | 
spend a good part of my time making 
paint inspection trips looking over plants 
and company houses of well-known textile 
mills. After such a check-up, I'm often 


able to make recommendations that result 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


L11 Broadway, New York 


659 Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Philadelphia Branch 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO. 
Widener Building, Philadelphia 


COSTS!” 


in sizable 


savings. 


How much can you reduce maintenance 


expense by using the right paint instead 
of the wrong? The question is answered 
It shows the 
dividing line in a double house. 


by the photograph up above. 


The right 


hand side was painted with Dutch Boy 
the left with low-grade paint. Picture “was 
taken when both jobs were two vears old. 
As you can see, the low-grade paint has 
ked and scaled badly. 


ing, the whole surface will have to be 


Before repaint- 
burned and scraped. In a large area job, 
that runs into money. So does the extra 


coat—the new priming coat—which has to 


be applied in repainting. 


Cracking and scaling is something that 
doesn’t happenin the long life of paint 
made with Dutch Boy White-Lead. This 
means three separate savings for the own- 
er: (1) The paint gives much longer serv- 
ice on his property. (2) When repaint 
time does arrive, no expensive burning 
and scraping is necessary. (3) Since the 
Dutch Boy surface is still intact no new 


priming coat is required in repainting. 


Here’s my proposition 
Just. say the word and I'll come and inspect 
all of your buildings. I'll work out a plan 
for repainting, listing which surfaces 
should be done this year and which ones 
can wait, 


The paint formulas [ll recommend will 
be especially suited to your requirements, 
taking into consideration the climate, type 
of surfaces to be protected, etc. This is pos- 
sible because Dutch Boy is always mixed 
to order for every job. This service won't 
cost you one red cent. No obligation. Just 
write and say when it will be convenient 
for me to look over your property. I can 


be reached at the addresses on the left. 
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A Remarkable Statement 


A short time ago Elmer F. Andrews, adminis- 
trator of the wage-hour law, declared himself in 
favor of an amendment which would eliminate 
the application of the law to persons who receive 
$200 or more per month and said that such an 
amendment would promote the efficiency of the 
act. 

Last week Mr. Andrews declared: 

I withdraw my recommendation because it is opposed 
by organized labor and now that organized labor has done 
such a swell job in helping me fight my battles, I think it 
would be unethical for me to press for that amendment if 
they object to it. 


Mr. Andrews has, in presiding over the hear- 
ings, given an impression of fairness but now 
issues a remarkable statement saying that he is 
under so much obligation to organized labor that 
it would be unethical for him to favor a thing to 
which they objected. 

By the same reasoning it would be unethical 
for Mr. Andrews to allow the 30-cent minimum 
to prevail in the textile industry because organ- 
ized labor favors a higher minimum. 

Since the above statement was issued Mr. An- 
drews has tried to explain same but the fact re- 
mains that he did say: 

They (organized labor) have done so much for me 
that it would be unethical for me to press for 2n amend- 
ment to which they object. 


It was an admission by a public official that he 
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was under obligation to an organized minority 
and that although he knew a thing was right, 
and had so declared, he could not continue to 
stand for it, because to do so would be to oppose 
the views of persons to whom he was under obli- 
gations; in fact, he said that it would be unethi- 
cal for him to do so. 

If we have reached the stage in American life 
that public officials are obligated to those politi- 
cal groups or organized minorities which have 
helped them and it has become unethical for 
them to do anything to which such political 
groups and organized minorities object, an evil 
day is upon us. 

We have in the years past been accustomed to 
regard it ethical for a public official, who sits in a 
judicial or semi-judicial position, to hold the 
scales of justice evenly and to refuse to consider 
his kinship or his former relations with those 
who come before him, 

We have been taught to admire the judge who 
would punish his best friend, or even his son, if 
convinced that he was guilty of a crime. 

Mr. Andrews knows, as does every one else, 
that the wage-hour law was enacted as a measure 
to put a “floor under wages and a ceiling over 
hours” and when he declared for the elimination 
of the $200 per month white collar workers, he 
knew that he was advocating the elimination of 
those whom the law was never intended to in- 
clude. 

We are convinced that when Mr. Andrews de- 
clared that it would be “unethical for him to 
advocate something to which those who had 
helped him were opposed”’ he did not realize that 
he was issuing a statement which would reach 
the public. 

He did, however, make that statement, and it 
is difficult to argue that he meant anything but 
that which he said. 

We regret the statement because Mr. Andrews 
had given an impression of fairness which was in 
striking contrast to that of members of the Na- 
tional Labor Board and we had hoped for a dif- 
ferent type of administration. 

We see no way of escaping the conclusion that 
the statement of Mr. Andrews was an expression 
of his attitude. 


A Symbol of Democracy Is Felled 


President Zackary Taylor once viewed a beau- 
tiful oak tree, near Somerset, Pa., and said that 
it was so sturdy and vigorous that it could well 
serve as a symbol of American Democracy. 

Last week the 350-year-old oak was felled to 
make way for a new highway. 

American Democracy no longer needs a sym- 
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bol because it too has been felled to make way 
for a New Deal which is a first cousin to social- 
ism and communism. 

The sturdy oak which withstood the storms 
for several centuries has been laid beside Amer- 
ican Democracy which for more than 150 years 
protected the American people and permitted 
them to enjoy liberty and prosperity. 

The old oak will never stand again, nor will 
American liberty, if those who are in the driver’s 
seat of America hold the reins much longer. 


Labor Board Investigation 


The House of Representatives voted, 234 to 
134, to investigate the actions of the National 
Labor Relations Board and unless the friends of 
the Board can succeed in packing the investiga- 
tion committee, the public will soon have inside 
information about the tactics of the most con- 
temptible organization which has ever existed as 
a branch of our government. 

Among the 134 voting to protect the National 
Labor Board against an exposure of their unfair 
and contemptible procedures were the following 
Southern Congressmen: 

Weaver, North Carolina. 

Bryon, South Carolina. 

Hare, South Carolina. 

Richards, South Carolina. 

Ramspeck, Georgia. 

Patrick, Alabama. 

If the Congressional Committee of Investiga- 
tion treats the National Labor Relations Board 
members as they have treated many who have 
appeared before them, a great howl will be made 
by the CIO and other radical organizations. 


That Is Bad 


The National Co-operative Milk Producers’ 
Federation has issued a statement saying: 

“The full effect of the New Deal farm program has 
most likely not yet been felt by the dairy farmers.” 


The Texas Weekly, in commenting upon that 
statement, said: 


A note of plaintive surprise may be detected in the 
attitude of the National Co-operative Milk Producers’ 
Federation. But to Texans there is nothing in the least 
surprising about the discovery made by the organization. 


The Texas Weekly had in mind that under the 
New Deal crop control plan the agricultural in- 
come of Texas had been reduced to less than 
half its former figure and they were surprised 
that the milk producers had just realized what 
was ahead of them. 


Brazil Lost Rubber 


In 1895 Brazil supplied 96 per cent of the 
rubber of the world, but now only provides 1.2 
per cent. The market was taken away by Brit- 
ish and Dutch producers in the Far East, using 
advanced methods. 

Brazil is now taking cotton away from the 
United States, and probably feels that it is en- 
titled to do to us what others did to them. 


Urge Revision of Wagner Law 


The National Association of Manufacturers 
has urged upon Congress such amendments to 
the Wagner Law as will do the following things: 

Protect employees ‘‘against unfair labor prac- 
tices, whether practiced by employers, labor or- 
ganizations or fellow employees” with ‘“reason- 
able limitations upon the right to strike.”’ 

Prohibit the closed shop and the check-off. 

Safeguard ‘freedom of speech .. . by clear 
and appropriate language.”’ 

Give employers the right to petition for elec- 
tions to determine collective bargaining repre- 
sentatives. 

Provide a statute of limitations on complaints 
of unfair labor practices. 

Require unions to file for public inspection 
“reasonable information with respect to them- 
selves and their responsibility.” 


The First Cotton Mills 


We note the following newspaper clipping: 

The first mill in the North was established at Paw- 
tucket, R. I., in 1791, by Samuel Slater, and it was known 
as the Old Mill. 

The first cotton mill in the South was built on James 
Island, near Charleston, S. C., in 1787. Mrs. Ramage, 
widow of a South Carolina planter, was the first to under- 
take the establishment of a factory in that section. Three 
years later a factory was built at Statesboro, S. C. 

We agree that the Slater Mill at Pawtucket 
was the first cotton mill in the North and that it 
was built in 1791. 

We do not agree that a cotton mill was built at 
James Island, near Charleston, S. C., in 1787, 
and another at Statesboro, S. C., in 1790. Both 
statements lack proof. 

The most reliable information names the War- 
lick and Schenck Mill built near Lincolnton, N. 
C., in 1813, as the first cotton mill in the South. 

D. A. Tompkins, who compiled much informa- 
tion about early cotton mills and was himself a 
South Carolinian, denied the existence of the 
mills at James Island or Statesboro. 


% 
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News 


Haw River, N. C.—-The Riverside Hosiery Mills have 
been purchased by E. G. Wilson and will be operated by 
him as the Wilson Hosiery Mills. 


Da.ton, GA.—The Dalton plant of the Real Silk Hos- 
iery Mills is installing a number of new machines shipped 
here for the full-fashioned department. It is expected 
that these additional machines will be in operation 
shortly. 


— 


CHAPPELLS, S. C.—The Chappells Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Mill Corp. has been established here and will 
operate with a capital stock of $10,000. Officers of the 
corporation are: 


J. L. Younts, president; E. M. Wilson, 
vice-president, and L. E. Werts, secretary and treasurer. 


LUMBERTON, N. C.—-The equipment of the Ada Mc- 
Lean Mills, which has not. been in operation for some 
time, has been bought by C. L. Upchurch & Sons, of 
Athens, Ga., textile machinery concern. The mills for- 
merly made single and cotton yarns on cones, using 15,- 
360 spindles. 


ORANGE, VA.—-lT wenty-seven acres of land in Orange 
County, three miles from the town of Orange, have been 
acquired by John A. Balsam of Brooklyn, N. Y., on which 
to erect a mill for velvet weaving. 

The mill, of cinder blocks and brick, will be 90 by 160 
feet and will be completed in about 90 days. 

Fifty or more persons will be employed, according to 
Mr. Balsam. 


New GaA.—Pacolet Manufacturing Co. 1s 
erecting a sanforizing unit, according to Marshall Stone, 
general manager. The new one-story structure, 75x100 
feet, will cost more than $40,000, it is estimated, and will 
be located east of the main mill, and adjoining the cloth 
room. 

The building is expected to be completed by August 
15th. It will not be put into operation until September 
15th, it is stated. 


Hickory, N. C.—The Louis Lavitt Co., operated by 
Louis and Sam Lavitt, has purchased the Hollar Hosiery 
Mills Building, at Highland avenue and Fourth street. 
and will take possession about October Ist. The Lavitt 
brothers are wholesalers of yarns. 

The Hollar Mills are understood to be negotiating a 
lease for the building occupied by Paramount Motors at 
11th avenue and 12th street. 

The Duke Hosiery Mills Co., which operates a hosiery 
finishing plant on the first floor of the Hollar Building, 
will continue to occupy the same quarters. The building, 
which is two stories, is approximately 65 by 165 feet. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA.—While a definite announcement is 
lacking, hope is expressed that the Erwin Manufacturing 


Co., of Huntsville, which has been closed for several 
months, will be enabled to resume operations at an early 
date. 


The plant and its equipment have been sold to T. G. 
Melson, trustee for the creditors, for $35,000, of which 
$19,000 represents first mortgage bonds held against it. 
The company produced knitted goods and while operat- 
ing at normal capacity, employs about 225 operatives. 


PORTERDALE, GA.—The local plant of the Bibb Man- 
ufacturing Co. is installing 250 additional looms in a 
new extension to the plant. 


Grottores, VA.—The plant of the Grottoes Silk Mill, 
which was purchased some time ago by Nalven & Son, 
Inc., of Clifton Forge, Va., is still idle. No move to put 
it in operation has yet been made. 


St. Pauts, N. C.—Assets of St. Pauls Cotton Mills 
Company, Inc., were bid in at Lumberton at auction for 
$90,000 on joint bid made by D. H. Fuller, as trustee for 
Robeson County; J. H. McCormick, as trustee for town 
of St. Pauls, and W. Z. Pate, as trustee for bondholders, 
according to a news dispatch from Lumberton. 

The mill was sold under order of Federal Judge I. M. 
Meekins. Idle since April, this mill has been in receiver- 
ship since it failed to get a Federal loan. 

The sale is subject to confirmation by the court within 
10 days. 

Included in the purchase were 89 acres of real estate, 
three main buildings, 143 cottage, about 31,960 spinning 
spindles and 8,000 transfer spindles, and around 27 looms. 


FLORENCE, ALA.—The Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
and the First National Bank of Florence purchased the 
Cherry Cotton Mill here for $100,000 at a foreclosure 
sale, July 12th, after the mill had defaulted on its in- 
debtedness to the RFC. 

R. M. Martin, president of the bank, said he hopes to 
interest some private parties in the mill, either through 
lease or sale, and have ‘it operating within six months to 
provide local employment. 

The mill’s machinery and equipment brought $49,890 
at the sale; the real estate, including heating plant, etc.., 
$50,000; a. typewriter, $30; an ediphone machine, $75, 
and an electric fan, $5. 

On January 30, 1936, the mill borrowed $110,000 from 
the RFC at 5 per cent interest, $10,000 of which was to 
have been repaid at the end of the first year; $15,000 at 
the end of the second year; $20,000 at the end of the 
third year; $25,000 at the end of the fourth year, and the 
balance at the end of the fifth year. 

The principal had been paid down to about $90,000, 
but the remainder of the principal and interest due ran 
the total obligation against the mill to about $109,000. 
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A Study of 


Reversing Motor Duty 


HE increasing application of reversing induction 
motors to drilling and tapping machines and other 
similar machines encountered in machine tool work 
more about a given 
motor’s limitations when used for frequent reversing ser- 


has emphasized the need to know 
vice. 

It is difficult to appreciate just how severe reversing 
is, although we all know that any motor will burn 
Thus 


that this continued reversing caused excess- 


service 
out if reversed often enough in rapid succession. 
we conclude 
ive heat to be generated which finally destroyed the in- 
sulation, and resulted in the motor “burning out.” To 
better show just how severe reversing service is, we can 
to starting duty. Each plug reversal of 
motor is equivalent to starting it four times in rapid 
and we all know what that means insofar 
as current inrush is concerned. 


compare it 
succession, 


To better appreciate what is involved when frequent 
reversing takes place, a brief look into the inside of 
motor will show what causes such excessive heating. In 
order to simplify things, we will consider for the moment 
a motor running by itself; that is, with no external WR°, 
and we will plug reverse it from full speed in one direc- 
tion to full speed in the opposite direction. It can be 
shown that the rotor loss on reversing is four times the 
kinetic energy stored in the rotor when it is running at 
full speed. Now the kinetic energy of the rotor running 
at full speed is proportional to the WR* and also to the 
velocity squared. With this in mind, it is not hard to 
imagine, for example, that a rotor of WR- equal to | or 
1’ |b ft., squared and running at approximately 1200 
r. p. m. can have appreciable kinetic energy; so we see 
that the rotor loss which must be dissipated in the form 
of heat is quite large. To supply sufficient energy to 
the rotor for reversal, high currents somewhat in excess 
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By R. E. Toomey 


Industrial Motor Engineering 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


of inrush current must flow through the stator. Since 
the stator has a certain resistance, these high currents 
traveling through it cause another large loss which is 
also dissipated in the form of heat. Thus for each re- 
versal there are large amounts of heat generated in both 
the rotor and the stator, and the heat from these two 
sources is the principal factor in determining how many 
reversals can be obtained from any given motor. In 
addition to the reversing losses of the rotor and the stator, 
there are also certain nearly constant losses in the ma- 
chine at all times when the motor is running, and these 
losses too are dissipated in the form of heat. Although 
not so important as the reversing losses, these nearly con- 
stant losses also enter into the number of reversals that 
can be obtained. 

The average of all the reversing losses, plus the con- 
stant losses for a given period of time, compared to the 
dissipating ability of the motor itself, give us an accurate 
estimate of the number of reversals that can be obtained 
without doing damage to the motor. 


Must Be Reduced 


Since the rotor and stator losses suffered during a re- 
versal are proportional to the kinetic energy of the rotor, 
and since the kinetic energy of the rotor is proportional 
to its WR* and its velocity squared, it necessarily follows 
that to obtain more reversals per minute at any given 
speed, WR* of the rotor must be reduced. To reduce the 
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WR? of the rotor, a rotor of smaller diameter is used. 
The weight of the rotor bars or the rotor winding has 
some effect on the WR®, and anything that can be done 
to reduce their effect will be advantageous in that it re- 
duces the total WR? of the rotor itself. F rmerly copper 
bars were used in the rotor winding. Now aluminum, 
a much lighter metal, is used. and the rotor windings 
cast integral with the core itself. This gives a much 
lighter winding of greater rigidity, which is better able 
to stand up under the mechanical stresses imposed by 
this type of service. Recently a new alloy called Dow 
metal has been introduced on the market which reduces 
the weight of the rotor winding about two-thirds that 
of aluminum. These measures are all that can be taken 
to lower the reversing losses through altering the WR? of 
the rotor, 


For the sake of clarity, we will define a no load re- 
versal as one during which only inertia effects are to be 
considered, and for the balance of this discussion this 
definition will hold. The first interesting thing we see 
about these curves is that the smaller frame motor is 
able to reverse more times per minute that the larger 
frame for any given speed. This looks odd because it 
would seem that the larger frame with the greater heat 
dissipating ability ought to obtain more reversals without 
excessive heating. Although it is true that the larger 
lrame has the greater heat dissipating ability, it is found 
that this advantage is immediately overcome by the in- 
creased WR° effect of the rotor. In every case for any 
given speed the smaller frame has the smaller WR2. This 
plot emphasizes pretty well the effect of increased WR? 
on the number of no load reversals per minute. Now 
taking any one frame and remembering that the kinetic 
energy is proportional not only to the WR2. but also to 
the velocity squared, we see that as the speed decreases, 
the number of no load reversals per minute increases. 
For any given frame, as the speed decreases the WR? 
of the rotor increases. However. the counter balancing 
effect of the velocity, decreasing as the square, more than 
compensates for the somewhat poor dissipating ability 
of the frame and increased WR2? of the rotor at the lower 
speeds, the final result being that the total number of 
no load reversals per minute is increased with decrease 
In speed. 


Up to this point we have been considering a motor 
reversing with no external WR? connected to it. How- 


ever, the effect of increasing the total WR? through ex- 
ternal connection is the same as increasing the WR* of 
the rotor itself. The important point to note here is that 
at any given speed, the effect of increasing the total WR2 
is to decrease the number of no load reversals that are 
obtainable per minute. Now it happens that within mod- 
erate limits the curves shown are true hyperbolas, and 
because of this fact a general rule can be formulated 
which may prove helpful. This rule is that as the total 
WR is increased, the number of reversals per minute 
decreases in the inverse proportion. For example, re- 
ferring to the 1800 r. p. m. curve for a total WR of 1 


Now if the total WR? were doubled, we 
would expect half the number of reversals per minute. 


lb.ft", we see that the number of no load reversals per 
minute is 8. 


and we see from the curve that this is true. 
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Reversing Different Type Motors 


Many have heard it said that where more reversals 
per minute are desired, a high slip or high resistance ro- 
tor is used. This is true for it can be shown that as the 
ratio of stator to rotor resistance decreases, the stator 
loss is reduced when reversing takes place. At any speed 
the standard punch press motor is able to obtain more 
no load reversals per minute than the standard general 
purpose motor; the standard punch press motor. of 
course, having the high resistance type rotor. The 
standard general purpose motor is able to reverse fewer 
times per minute than others. This type of motor will, 
as a rule, have a stator resistance of Say one and a rotor 
resistance of one. The standard Class II double deck 
motor which is slightly better for reversing service, has 
a stator resistance of one, and a rotor resistance of about 
l’2. The standard elevator motor. which proves to be 
the best reversing motor of the three, has a primary 
resistance of one and a rotor resistance of 2 or 3, the 
elevator motor being a very high slip type of machine. 
Thus, from the comparison of the 
sistances, 


stator and rotor re- 
we see that as the ratio of stator to rotor re- 
sistance decreases, the number of no load reversals pos- 
sible per minute is increased. 

It is not true, however, that a high slip type of motor 
is better for every reversing application. With no horse- 
power output between reversals the punch press motor 
is far superior to the standard general purpose motor 
with regard to reversals per minute. 
horsepower output in 


However, as the 
per cent full load rating of the 
motor is increased, we see that the punch press motor 
curve drops very rapidly, so that a 100°; 
reversals, the general purpose motor is 


output between 
just as good a 
machine for the application as the punch press motor. 
The running load losses of the high resistance rotor motor 
for a given output are much greater than those of a low 
resistance type motor and these higher load losses result 
in the punch press curve dropping very rapidly. In this 
case, then, it would be highly desirable to use a standard 
general purpose motor which costs less than the standard 
punch press motor. 


Other Factors 


In addition to the above effects. there are other factors 
which enter into the allowable number of no load revers- 
als per minute. The most significant of these are the 
degree of enclosure, the type of insulation, the time of 
operation, and the ambient temperature in 
motor is to operate. 


which the 
In most cases, it is impossible to expect that an open 
motor can be totally enclosed and still obtain the same 
number of reversals without a “burn out” occurring. 
Rough figures indicate that when an open motor is tota]- 
ly enclosed, the number of reversals at 3600 r. p. m. is 
reduced to zero, at 1800 and 1200 r. p. m, 
at 900 r. p. m. to approximately 15°; 
with the open construction. assuming 


LO and 
of those obtained 
the motor to be 
running continuouusly at no load between reversals. How- 


ever, if the totally enclosed fan cooled type of construc- 


tion is used, the effect of enclosure is not so great. This 
is because the fan cooled construction has fairly good 


ventilation in spite of the enclosure. It should be re- 
membered, however, that the increased WR2 effect from 
the external cooling fan used on fan cooled motors must 
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be taken into account. All other types of enclosures, such 
as drip-proof, splash-proof, and semi-enclosed, tend to 
reduce the allowable number of reversals by varying 
amounts, depending on the degree to which ventilation 
of the motor is restricted. It is important to remember, 
therefore, that an open motor guaranteed for so many 
reversals per minute can not be placed in a machine 
housing where ventilation is restricted or shut off en- 
tirely and still be expected to deliver the number of re- 
versals per minute for which it was designed. 


Temperature is Limiting Factor 


Since the total temperature allowed for the insulation 
used is really the limiting factor for the number of re- 
versals per minute, there is an advantage in using a high- 
er temperature insulation: The use of Class B insulation 
with glass or asbestos covered wire permits the total 
temperature of the machine to be higher without damage 
to the motor. The advantage of using Class B insulation 
over Class A is to increase the number of reversals some- 
what in excess of 207, depending on the motor design 
and the nature of the duty cycle. 

If the application is such that the period of operation 
is of short duration, more reversals per minute can be 
obtained by taking advantage of the thermal capacity 
of the machine. For example, the time-temperature 
curve of a 900 r. p. m. open motor shows us that the rise 
at the end of one hour will be about 85°. of the ultimate 
or constant temperature of the machine. Then for a 
period of one hour, we can increase the number of re- 
versals allowed for continuous duty by approximately 
20‘. For shorter periods of operation, the temperature 
rise of the motor will be even a lower percentage of the 
ultimate or constant temperature, and the continuously 
rated number of reversals can be increased by the in- 
verse of this percentage. 

It is suggested that when using short time rated re- 
versing motors, some protective device, such as a Thermo- 
guard, be employed. This is important because the oper- 
ator may not always See to it that the motor is cooled 
down to room temperature before proceeding with the 
next series of operations. To take advantage of the 
thermal capacity of the machine for increased revefsals 
on short time rated applications, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the motor be cooled down to room temperature 
by running continuously in one direction at no load or 
by standing idle before it is used for the next series of 
operations. Thus, a protective device such as the Thermo- 
guard does help.to eliminate the human element of fail- 
ure to observe this requirement. 


Ambient Considered 


The ambient in which the motor is to operate, of 
course, has some effect on the number of reversals that 
can be obtained. Although not so important it may be 
useful to take advantage of the very low ambient by 
increasing the number of reversals. The extent to which 
the number of reversals can be increased for a motor 
operating in a very low ambient is proportional to the 
amount that the temperature rise of the machine may 
be increased over that when operating in the higher am- 
bient, maintaining the same allowable total temperature 


lor the type of insulation used. In general, it may be 
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said that if a low ambient allows the reversals to be in- 
creased, then a higher ambient than normal must have 
the opposite effect. 

From the preceding paragraphs, it has been shown that 
the various factors which influence the number of no 
load reversals per minute are as follows: 

|. The WR° of the rotor. 

2. The r. p. m. of the motor. 

3. The externally connected WR°. 

4. The type of motor used for the application. 


5. The running load required by the application be- 
tween reversals. 


6. The degree of enclosure used. 

7. The type of insulation used. 

8. The time rating required by the application. 
9. The ambient temperature. | 


While it may be perfectly satisfactory to apply revers- 
ing motors by “rule of thumb” or by comparison to sim- 
ilar applications, it is much safer to have each application 
given individual consideration by the motor manufac- 
turer. This suggests then the question, ‘What does the 
motor manufacturer need to know to fit a motor to the 
job?” When reviewing the above listed factors that in- 
fluence the number of reversals, we see that the following 
information is what the motor 
know. 


manufacturer needs to 

1. The WR° of the externally connected load referred 
to the motor shaft. 

(It is important to refer the externally connected WR° 
to the motor shaft, for what may be a negligible WR°* at 
some operating speed. may not be negligible any longer 
when referred to the motor itself. For example, a spindle 
of WR* one running at 3600 r. p. m. is to be driven by a 
motor running at 1200 r. p. m. Then referred to the 
motor shaft the WR- of the spindle is no longer one, but 
is nine, which is the ratio of the spindle speed to the motor 
speed squared times the original WR* of the spindle at 
its own operating speed.) 

2. The number of reversals expected per minute, or 
some idea of the duty cycle if the reversing operation is 
not continuous. (That is, if the machine reverses only 
relatively few times in rapid succession and then runs 
in the same direction for a considerable period of time 
while delivering some percentage of rated horsepower 
output.) 

3. The running load imposed by the application be- 
tween reversals. 

4. The time rating required for the application. 

5. The ambient in which the machine is to operate, if 
other than normal. 

We, as motor manufacturers, realize it is not always 
possible to supply all of this data, but the more informa- 
tion that can be supplied, the better will be our chances 
of designing a motor best suited for the job. 

Address delivered before the Machine Tool 


Forum, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing (Co 
burgh, Pa. 
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Henry Anner Acquires Two Additional Accounts 


known manufacturer's agent of 
, has been appointed Southern represen- 
tative for the Parker Spool and Bobbin Company, of 
Lewiston, Maine, and A. Olanski, of Boston, Mass. The 
latter concern manufactures shuttle furs. 


Henry Anner, well 


Greenville, S 


Mr. Anner will continue to represent Trinacria Spe- 
cialty Mfg. Co. and the Neveroil Bearing Co. 


Cotton Spindles Less Active in June 


Washington, D. ¢ The Census Bureau reported the 
cotton spinning industry operated during June at 82.2 per 
cent of capacity, on two-shift, 80-hour-week basis, com- 
pared with 81.4 per cent for May this year, and 60.8 per 
cent for June last year. 

Spinning spindles in place June 30th totaled 25,546,- 
376, of which 21,788,286 were active at some time during 
the month, compared with $25,645,960 and 21,975,222 
for May this year, and 26,472,512 21,143,988 for 
June last year. 


and 


Spinning spindles in place June 30th included: in cot- 
ton-growing States, 18,429,010, of which 16,380,852 were 
active, compared with 18,458,826 and 16,591,650 for 
May this year, and 18,793,572 and 16,201,380 for June 
last year; and in New England States, 6,318,928, of 
which 4,777,374 were active, compared with 6,388,696 
and 4,750,054 for May this year, and 6,877,868 
4,341,078 for June last year. 

Active spindle hours for 
growing States, 
per spindle in compared with 6,071,128,075 and 
329 for May this year, and 4,538,742,010 and 242 for 
June last year; and in New England States, 1,448,957,- 
210, or an average of 229, compared with 1,357,860,856 
and 213 for May this year, and 1,003,872,206 and 146 
for June last year. 


and 


cotton- 
315 hours 


June included: in 
5.787,747,039 or an average of 
place, 


Active spindle hours and the average per spindle 
place for June, by States, follow: 
567,282,748 and 311; Connecticut, 119,425,- 
1,028,181,862 and 318; Maine, 
Massachusetts, 761,274,967 and 


Alabama. 
597 and Georgia. 
182.339.550 and 265: 


233: 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM 
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212: New Hampshire, 
New York, 65.436.321 and 189: 
361,416 and 293: Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, 1,941,091,804 and 
346: Tennessee, 200,607,548 and 348: Texas, 76,876,162 
and 308: Virginia, 169,677,661 and 26: all other States, 
142,348,282 and 191. 


Mississippi, 48,263,155 and 242; 
100,464,212 and 225: 
North Carolina, 1,727 


264,426,812 and 272: 


Continuous Bleaching Machine Developed By 
Textile-Finishing 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., Providence, R. 
I., in co-operation with E. [. du-Pont de Nemours & Co.., 
Inc. (The R. & H. Chemicals Dept.), Wilmington, Del., 
and Niagra Falls, N. Y., has recently developed a new 
stainless steel continuous bleaching machine which is be- 
ing used in connection with the new Du Pont peroxide 
bleaching process. (Process described in July Ist issue.) 

The unit consists of a specially designed “J” shaped 
equipment fabricated from a stainless steel on the 
tions which actually come in contact with the fabric and 
chemicals. It contains a special horizontal pre-heating 
tube and “J” shaped body with bonnet or hopper con- 
taining the piling mechanism to pile the fabric in the rope 
form, with a traverse motion so that the 
and retained in the machine for a predetermined period in 
such a manner that the bleached material may be removed 
continuously. 

Several practical installations have already 
in New England finishing plants, according 


SEC - 


fabric is loaded 


been made 
to. the 


an- 


nouncement. The results obtained to date indicate that 
equipment of the type illustrated when operated with the 
proper formula of peroxide 
simple pre-treatment is capable of bleaching average 
weight cotton fabrics at the rate of 5,000 to 6,000 yards 
per hour in a continuous delivery. 

Operation of the 


bleaching ingredients and 


new process and equipment on many 
classes of goods is said to eliminate the use of the well 
known kier boil which makes it necessary to retain fabric 
from 20 to 30 hours in a pressure vessel and at the same 
time obtain full commercial white and the proper degree 
of absorbency. By the use of this equipment on the part 
of many bleaching and finishing plants it is hoped to sim- 
plify the conventional type of bleaching plant layout both 
as to the possible elimination of kiers and rearrangement 


of after-treatment so far as washing, etc., are concerned. 
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Textile Chemists Hold Summer Outing At 
Myrtle Beach 


(Continued from Page 16) 


should use up approximately 10,000,000 extra bales of | 


government cotton. 

As to the bathing suits for the ladies, we believe that 
the moths will have to go on a starvation diet this com- 
ing winter, and the silk suits won't spur the Japanese 
silk worms to increased production. 


Many visitors from other sections were seen, among | 


them being Kit Johnson, Macon, Ga.; “Rip” Wear, At- 
lanta. “Doc” Powers, Philadelphia ; “Si” Parker, 
a former Tar-Heel, now a New Yorker; Frank W. Gainey 
of Buffalo, N. Y., and others. 

The banquet and dance held on the patio were voted 
Prizes were awarded at the banquet to 
all the winners of the various events. 


a huge success. 


No prizes were awarded to the winners of the events 
held on the patio, but it has been rumored that several 
of the head men were presented with new “dog houses”, 
and you will probably find them in these during the com- 
ing weeks. 

Henry Gaede, Jake Ivey, Henry Dixon and the other 
officials deserve a real vote of thanks from the textile 
chemists and all their friends for planning and putting 
over this splendid and enjoyable Summer Outing. 

Officers of the Piedmont Section are A. Henry Gaede, 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C., chairman; H. E. 
Keifer, Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals, S. C., vice- 
chairman; J. W. Ivey, Mathieson Alkali Works, Char- 
lotte, N. C., secretary; Henry B. Dixon, May Hosiery 
Mills, Burlington, N. C., treasurer; Dr. Raphael E. Rupp, 
Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C., councilor; Dr. A. H. Grim- 
shaw, N. C. State College, Raleigh, N. C., national nom- 
inating committee. 

The sectional committee is composed of Herman A. 
Walker, Morganton Full Fashioned Mills, Morganton, 
N. C.; Frederick A. Whitney, Granite Finishing Works, 
Haw River, N. C.; H. Grady Miller, Elliott Knitting 
Mills, Inc., Hickory, N. C.; C. Norris Rabold, Union 
Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. : 


Whole Town Joins in Drive To Increase Cotton 


Goods Sales 


Jonesboro, Ark»—The “Increased Consumption Sales 
Plan” for cotton has been launched here by Gordon P. 
Crenshaw and Pleas Secoy. 
Is concurrent. 

Under the plan the employer will issue credit cards to 
employees who will buy needed cotton goods during the 
special period. The employers will pay the merchants 
and collect the money back from the employee in either 
small weekly or monthly payments, as may be agreed 
upon. 


A broad publicity campaign 


cured. 


A careful check of the amount of money expended with | 
Jonesboro merchants for cotton goods during the drive | 


will be kept. This will prove as a yardstick toward pro- 
motion of the plan nationally. 


Credit cards for $25 will be issued and only goods 
manufactured from cotton or its by-products can be se- | 


ss HAVE TO PAY 


@ SPOILAGE 


Inability to obtain correct ma- 
chine speeds to match skill of 
operators, kind of materials, 
etc., results in spoilage and re- 
jects which tax production and 
profits. 


@ RESTRICTED MACHINE 
OUTPUT 


Fixed speeds prevent a ma- 
chine from handling different 
types of goods. When speeds 
are adjustable, work range is 
widened. 


@ WASTE OF TIME 


When the flow of goods from 
one process to another is in- 
terrupted by machines that are 
not in “step, time is wasted, 
and production suffers another 
unnecessary tax. 


@ LACK OF UNIFORMITY 


Constaritly varying conditions, 
in mills and materials, prevent 
the same quality of production 
day afrer day unless machine 
speeds are variable, too. 


@ IMPAIRED QUALITY 


Quality is frequently 
because inflexible machine 
speeds make it impossible to 
meet exact specifications. 


lowered 


@ SCHEDULE FAILURES 


A one-speed machine will do 
just sO much, and no more, re- 
gardiess of work to be done. 
When each machine in the line 
can be speeded up in emer- 
gencies, schedule failures are 
eliminated. 


All these “taxes” on production and profits are eliminated 


entirely or substantially 


reduced 


when machines are 


equipped with REEVES Speed Control, the textile indus- 
try’s approved method for accurate speed adjustability. 


REEVES PULLEY CO., Dept TB, Columbus, Indiana. 


THE 3 BASIC REEVES UNITS 


@ Left; Transmission provides 
infinite speed adjustability over 
wide range. 

@ Below Left: Vari-Speed Mo- 
tor Pulley, simple, direct drive 
from fractional to 15 H.P.; 3:1 
range. 

@ Below Right: Motodrive 
combines motor, speed varying 
mechanism and reduction gears. 


SPEED CONTROL 


YOU 
= 


30 


WANTED 


About 50 to 100 sets Auxiliary (am 
Shafts completes for 
| Model Drape Looms 
Republic Cotton Millis 
Great Falis, S. C. 


WAN TED—Position as Carder and Spin 
net 12 vears ‘ience on both spun 
Married Ack ‘ar care Tex 
tile Bulletin 


Better Ginned Cotton | 
Aim of Drive in Georgia 


Athens, Ga.—Georgia farmers lose 
about $500,000 annually through 
rough-ginned cotton, according to a 
committee conducting a_ state-wide 
campaign for a better ginned staple 
in Georgia. 

Federal and state agencies, farm 
organizations, and various groups 
having to do with the handling of 
cotton are co-operating with the com- 
mittee in its program, known as the 
“Georgia State-Wide Program for 
Better Ginned Cotton.” 

‘By picking their cotton too green 
or too wet and persuading ginners to 
handle it before it is dry, farmers 
may lose from $1 to $10 per bale,” 
said k. C. Westbrodk, cotton Spec ial- 
ist of the Georgia Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. 


North Brazil Cotton 
Crop Estimated As 
Off To 692,000 Bales 


Washington.—The first official es- 
timate of.the 1939-1940 cotton crop 
in Northeastern Brazil is for a har- 
vest of 692,000 bales of 478 pounds 
each, according to a cable received 
in the office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations from the American consul- 
ate in Rio de Janeiro. 

The latest official estimate for 
1938-1939, however, placed the crop 
in Northeastern Brazil at 651,000 
bales. This compares with 708,000 
bales in 1937-1938, and with the 
average of 607,000 bales for the five 
years ended with 1936-1937, 

(otton is grown in two distinct re- 
gions in Brazil, the most important 
producing district being in Southern 
Brazil. In Northeastern Brazil the 
bulk of the planting takes place in 
February, March and April and har- 
vesting in September-November. This 
is the crop now being reported. In 
southern Brazil, the planting period 
is from September through Novem- 
ber, and the harvesting from Febru- 
ary through May. The 1939-1940 
crop in the South has not yet been 
planted. 
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FIBRE BROOMS 


1939 


Department 


are rapidly gaining favor. 
Because PERFEX has the RIGHT 
KIND for every use. 
Ask 
JOHN P. BATSON 


Box 841 Greenville, S. C. 


For Quick Service, Quality Mer- 

chandise Reasonably Priced, send 

your orders and inquiries for 

everything for the Maintenance of 
your plant to 


ATLAS SUPPLY COMPANY 
Wholesale Plumbing, Heating and 
Mill Supplies, Pipe, Valves, 
Fittings, Etc. 
(Nationally-Known and Advertised 
Products) 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
Phones: 6112-3-4 
Private Long Distance No. 909 


PAUL B. EATON 

PATENT ATTORNEY 
1408 Johnston Bidg. 

Chartotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 

U.S. Patent Office 


ELECTRICAL MAINTENANCE MAN 
desire position. 33 years old. Full ex- 
Pe rienced in full-fashion hosiery and 
i\dsilk mill. Also constructis m work, 


care Textile Bulletin 

WANT TO BUY several thousand used 
loom Reeds. Bradshaw Loom 
Works, Cayce, South Carolina 

EXPERIENCED cloth room overseer on 
spun rayon, satin, taffeta and. print 
cloths Will consider anvthing with a 
futur No trouble handling labor. Ref- 
eren furnished. Address H..”’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


UNDERCOVER INVESTIGATIONS 


We furnish trained reliable opera- 


tives, both male and female, to 
mills, factories, and plants to un- 
cover dishonesty, disloyalty and 
trouble makers. (No strike break- 
ers.) No contract or retainer fee 
required. You pay a reasonable 
price when work is done. We also 
solicit all ethical and legitimate 
detective work; civil, criminal, in- 
dustrial, insurance, financial, do- 
mestic, store checking. and trans- 
portation reports. Dictograph, sound 
recording, tel-tap and camera 


equipment. References, mills, plants, 
banks, any police department or 
State official in Virginia, or city 
official in Lynchburg. Inquiries in- 
vited. 
Established 1918 
No Contract or Retainer Fee Required 
CUNDIFF’S DETECTIVES, INC. 


915 Main St. Lynchburg, Va. 
Day and Night Phone. 


PICKER PETE SEZ: 
Our belt is CUSTOM 
MADE to suit your 
needs, insuring a 
perfect fit. A 


perfect fit gives 
satisfaction and 
long wear. 


Phone 2218 (Day) 39% (Nite) 
BELTING 


GREENVILLE company 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Mill Strapping and Loop Pickers 


FOR SALE 


i—H & B Roving Frames. 
kexcellent 
seen running in 
at Kershaw 


S x 4—160 spindles each. 


condition, Can be 


! 
ur plant 


The Springs Cotton Mills 
Lancaster, S. C. 


FOR SALE—AVAILABLE NOW 
4H G&G B 10 x 5” Intermediates, ; 
i 102 spindles, 1896, 1899, 1899, § 
1900. 

14—H & B 7 x Fine Frames; 6 
i of these 144 spindles, date ' 
j 41922, 1923, 1929. 
i Elizabeth City Cotton Mills } 
Elizabeth City, N. C. ’ 


Classifying Acetate 
As Rayon Is Unsound 
States J. Alexander 


There is no scientific foundation 
for lumping together under the one 
commercial name “rayon” materials 
having such basically different pro- 
portions as acetate yarns and the re- 
generated cellulose yarns, viscose and 
cuprammonium rayons, according to 


3] 


Alexander. New York chem- 


Jerome 


ist, in Industrial and Engineering 
(Chemistry. 

‘Acetate rayons,’ Mr. Alexander 
says, “have a specific gravity ap- 


proximating that of silk, an evidence 
of similar molecular ‘fluffiness.’ The 
basic chemical difference between ace- 
tate rayons and the and cup- 
rammonium rayons is reflected up- 
ward into many of the practical 
working properties. 

‘For example, acetate 
not mold or mildew; do not rot with 
perspiration, any stain of which 
washes out readily; do not absorb 
body odor or tobacco smoke; absorb 
relatively little moisture, and do not 
become ‘wet’ or Dirt and 
water do not adhere strongly to ace- 
tate rayon, so that it quickly becomes 
clean on washing and dries rapidly. 
The crispness of acetyl cellulose tends 
to prevent chill due to dampness, a 
quality in which it surpasses linen. 

“Acetate rayons have a relatively 
low coefficient of friction, so that they 
weave easily; the finished fabrics 
slide and do not stick, a factor valu- 
able in linings for clothes since it pre- 
vents wear or ‘cutting,’ and in under- 
wear because outer garments do not 
bind. Moire effects on acetate rayons 
persist after washing. Undergarments 
of acetyl cellulose are found to be 
cool in summer and warm in winter.” 


viscose 


rayons do 


Eagle & Phenix and Bradley 
Mfg. Open Own Sales Offices 


Kagle & Phenix Mills and Bradley 
Manufacturing Company, of Colum- 
bus, Ga., both controlled by the W. 
(. Bradley interests, have opened 
their own sales offices at 40 Worth 
Street, New York City. 

William E. McLeod, who has been 
head of the departments selling the 
both mills in their former 
selling agency, will have charge of all 
sales under the new setup. 


goods 


Thomas D. Mackay, formerly pres- 
ident of Haywood, Mackay & Valen- 


tine, Inc., will have charge of all of- 
fice matters. 
The following will represent the 


mills throughout the country: 


Chicago—Hermann H. Von Glahn., 
with offices at 222 West Adams 
Street. Philadelphia—Edmund Lynch, 
Public Ledger Building. Baltimore 
William H. Seff, Munsey Building. 
New Orleans—Robert T. Hickok, In- 
terstate Bank Building. St. Louis—— 
Offices in the Syndicate Trust Build- 
ing. Atlanta—John G. Boyle, Com- 
mercial Exchange Building. San 
Francisco—H. Piersol, 22 Bat- 
tery Street. 


Lee 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Cotton Goods Markets 


New York—After only a comparatively short time of 
slack trading following the movement in May, the cotton 
goods market has begun another period of active trading, 
with the week ending July 21st showing sales estimated 
at 50 million yards of print cloths. Other gray goods 
showed lesser activity, but in most branches it was a 
satisfactory week from a price and inquiry standpoint. 


Deering Milliken 
& Company 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard St. 


New York 
- 300 West Adams Street 
Chicago 


Of the several factors that precipitated the week's 
movement, the one most stressed by some followers of 
the situation was the pressure of demand. 


A few of the largest users, according to reports, had 
recently permitted their ownership of goods to run down 
and the time had come to complete delayed preparations 
for spring, 1940, strike-offs. These operators tested the 
market for evidences of vulnerability, offering quantity 
bids on an eighth of a cent under the prevailing quota- 
tions. When no takers were uncovered, the buyers de- 
cided to cover at once for delivery the next 60 days. 


The resulting absorption of approximately 50 million 
yards carried up prices another eighth of a cent. Sales 
moderated on the advance, which was paid on one or 
two constructions and not on others. 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


The movement coincided with a number of interesting 
developments. Sellers commenced to emphasize to the 
trade that the operation of the new print cloth merchan- 
dising has materially reduced the availability of mill in- 
ventories. There continued to be reports of confusing 
differences of methods employed in this merchandising. 
Informed centers re-iterated, however, that certain of the 
problems would probably soon be ironed out. 


The most stimulating outside influence was the bullish- 

Domestic Export ness of securities, which advanced into new high ground 3 
despite continued declines in cotton and other commodi- 

M E R C H A N D I 5 I N e ty prices. Some cloth merchants were of the opinion . 
that the cotton recessions would be checked when details } 

A | lh L B 4 | of the export subsidy plan were issued. 
os va . aii y This plan has now been issued, but the effects can not 

at this writing be seen. One of the surprises of the ex- | 

& Company port subsidy plan is the fact that cotton goods, as well | 

as lint cotton, are included in the plan. Effective July | 

40 Worth Street 27th, the subsidy on lint cotton will be 1.5 cents a pound 


net weight, with commensurate payments on exports of 
cotton goods produced in the United States. 


New York 


Wellington, Sears Co. J.P.STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


New Orleans San Francisce & 
ents 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 
93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York | 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 


2 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia—Trading during July of this year is ap- 
parently living up to the usual low standard of activity 
during this month of inventory taking, vacations, etc. 
However, the situation at present, while dull, is not un- 
usually so, and observers say that business in cotton yarns 
is generally sound and predict a good run during the fall, 
at prices that should come nearer to yielding yarn mills 
an operating profit than anything they have seen since 
early spring of 1937. 


The majority of local suppliers are worried neither by 
deliveries nor collections, it is stated, and unsold stocks 
are not regarded as a problem. With a few exceptions, 
collections are very satisfactory, according to the leading 
credit authority in the yarn industry. As to shipping 
requisitions, they have been slower this month, chiefly 
for seasonal reasons, but it is generally agreed that the 
yarn remaining on order is sure to be called in in due 
course and without necessitating any pressure from the 


spinners. 


In fact, some distributors are having difficulty now and 
then in obtaining yarn promptly enough to satisfy some 
of their accounts, and so far as can be learned, no ship- 
pers are pressing for deliveries. 


It is conceded that this month there has been no im- 
provement on the record of the first six 1939 months as 
regards Operating profit for the spinners, and the latter 
are less inclined now than they were six months ago to 
grant price concessions for the sake of adding a few 
more small orders to their schedule on 
money. 


which to lose 

[t is pointed out that the bulk of the fall covering has 
yet to be done, and there is nothing for spinners to gain 
by booking ahead at today’s obtainable rates—especially 
as a good many claim this present relatively quiet period 
is “only the lull before the storm.” 


In short, it is expected by some that customers, having 
waited until the last minute, will all come in during a 
brief period and their wants will converge on certain de- 
liveries, for which it is likely there will not be sufficient 
production at the time. 


SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Selling A gents 


66-68 Worth St. New York 


Neisler Mills Co. 
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ice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


Millbury 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: Massachusetts 
5 


Heavyweight Class 


We make a 635 Grain Victor Traveler 
made for use on vertical rings for spinning 
heavy blanket yarns. 
weight or flyweight class, Victors win th 
decision by helping prod ice more dolls per better Gud ty yarn 


Try them. We'll send FREI sample: Lise the card 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. IL. 
P. O. Box 1318 


173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Gastonia, N. C 
Tel.—247 


1788 invernese Ave., N. E. 
Atianta, Ga. 


= 

5 Whether in the heavy 

= 

= Tel.—Vernon 2330 
= 
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Processing Rayon Filament Yarns 
(Continued from Page 7) 


soaking treatment, samples, to be tested for correct denier, 
hlament, etc. Some mills prefer that these samples be 
used, not only for determining the correctness of that 
particular lot, but that they, along with all data obtained 
Irom tests, be conveniently stored for comparisons with 
future lots of yarn that are to be used for the same mate- 
rials. An almost identical similarity of materials is easily 
assured by this method of sampling and testing. Such a 
system enables a retest of the yarns should any trouble 
arise in the cloth that might have been caused by a defi- 
ciency in them. 


Purpose and Effects of Soaking 


A comprehensive knowledge of the effects of the soak- 
ing process on filament rayon yarns makes apparent the 
importance of this step in the mill. A plant, for instance, 
will treat a yarn in such a way that a particularly desired 
pebble effect will be obtained in the cloth, as well as a 
protective condition in the yarn for its following process- 
ing. 

Formulas used for soaking liquors are designed to bind 
the filaments of the yarn together and to cover them in 
such a way that they will be less sensitive to changed 
atmospheric conditions; to prevent, to some extent, in 
winding and twisting, the abrasion of the yarn filaments: 
to increase, to some degree, the tenacity and tensile 
strength of the yarns; to soften and make them more 
pliant, or less stiff; and to lessen the effect of static, 
caused by their contacts with metal surfaces. In short, 
soaking conditions a yarn for the subsequent steps of its 
processing. It increases certain desired effects in the 
yarn, and minimizes certain dangers it is subjected to in 
its route to the loom. 


Oils and Creams 


Mills are able to choose from a variety of oils and 
creams to use in the soaking liquors. Usually, by exper- 
imentation, a plant knows which best suits its particular 
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needs. No oil or cream should ever be used which is not 
easily washed out or that would tend to harden, sour, or 
discolor the yarn. 

A cream might become hardened from being stored for 
an unusually long time in a place where the temperature 
is too hot or too cold. In such cases, added care must be 
used in dissolving it- for the soaking liquors; and partic- 
ular caution should be exercised to prevent undissolved 
lumps from getting into the vats. 

The soaking method is not the only one used for con- 
ditioning rayon yarns; however, since it is employed more 
extensively, and apparently with better results, the writer 
is inclined to deal with it more particularly than to the 
spraying and splashing methods. 

An obvious reason for the preference of the soaking 
form of treatment is that by this method the liquor more 
readily and uniformly penetrates the yarn. 


Tints 


Yarns are tinted to enable a. differentiation of their 
lots, types, and twist direction. Throughout the mill 
these facts about any yarn are associated in the minds of 
the operatives with a particular color. By this method 
the danger of mixing or erroneously processing it is vir- 
tually eliminated. Care should be used in selecting colors 
that are enough dissimilar to further insure against these 
possibilities. Some plants find it helpful to use light col- 
ors for right (S) twist and dark shades for left (Z) twist 
yarns or vice versa. Any system of color choice which 
makes mistakes less probable is practical to employ. 

The selection of tints demands great care. Tint man- 
ufacturers are able and glad to furnish all necessary in- 
formation about the kinds best suited for certain types of 
rayon. , Care in selecting involves, primarily, considera- 
tion of color, shades desired, and fugitiveness, or volatile 
qualities of the tints. They should be easily washed out, 
and never should it be necessary to resort to methods of 
removing them that would impair the materials of the 
cloth. 

If the tints are to be used in the soaking liquors, the 
foreman of this department either dissolves and mixes 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 


Always Uniform — — Always Dependable 


STARCH 


“The Weavers’ Friend” 
BOILS THIN ¢ HAS MORE PENETRATION e CARRIES WEIGHT INTO THE FABRIC 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
C. B. Iler, Greenville, S. C. F. M. Wallace, Birmingham, Ala. 


| 


a 


Distributed by 


L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


? 
3 
| 
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them with the bath himself, or personally directs the pro- 
cedure. It is imperative that, in this phase of his work, 
he take these precautions: He should always use the 
type, color and proportionate amount ordered by his 
overseer; he should fo''ow instructions minutely in dis- 
solving them (to use on: enough cold water to allow the 
making of a slick paste, !ollowed by sufficient cold water 
to stir easily and thoroughly, then heated to near, or 
boiling point, is usually a satisfactory way of dissolving) ; 
he should strain the tint through a cloth fine enough to 
allow no powder to enter the liquor; and he should never 
permit dry tints to be added to the soaking bath. 


Vats 


The soaking vats should be lined with a non-corrosive 
type of metal. They might be built to any size specifica- 
tion desired by the mill. This would depend upon the 


amounts of yarn to be treated at a time. 


Water 


Purity and “softness” of the water used in the soaking 
bath are fundamentally important. Impurities, such as 
color, iron, sulphates, and chlorides of calctum and mag- 
nesium, must be removed by some method of “softening” 
to make the water suitable for use. These foreign matters 
might cause streaks and other faults in the finished cloth, 
or cause imperfect and uneven dyeing. 


“soften- 
ing system is insignificant In comparison to the amounts 
from losses that 
materials. 


The cost for the installation of a filtering or 


will accrue. otherwise, from defective 


Consumption Of Raw Cotton Gains for May 


Washington, D. C.—The Census Bureau reported cot- 
ton consumed during May totaled 605,353 bales of lint 
and 73,622 bales of linters, compared with 546,702 and 
69.147 during April this vear, and 426,149 and 60,381 
during May last vear. 


Cotton on-hand May 31 was held as follows: 


In consuming establishments, 1,175,290 bales of lirtt 
and 323,027 of linters, compared with 1,292,349 and 337,- 
664 on April 30 this year, and 1,581,433 and 259,645 on 
May 31 last year. 


In public storage and at compresses, 12,369,578 bales 
of lint and 105,684 of linters, compared with 12,968,295 
and 108,294 on April 30 this year, and 10,051,704 and 
85,294 on May 31 last year. 


Cotton imported during May totaled 13,991 bales, com- 
pared with 12,692 during April this year, and 20,038 dur- 
nig May last year. 


Exports of cotton during May totaled 142,577 bales 
of lint and 12,605 of linters, compared with 178,225 and 
14.290 during April this year, and 193,002 and 13,791 
during May last year. 


Cotton consumed during May included: In cotton- 
growing States 516,324 bales, compared with 463,528 
during April this year, and 365,688 during May last 
year; and in New England States, 72,713 bales, com- 
pared with 67,776 and 56,647. 
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We completely fabricate, ma- 
chine, and cut Non-metallic” 
Gears to your specifications 
and ship the same day order 
is received. 


*“PHENOLIZED 
CANVAS 


Micarta 
Formica 
Insurok 
and others 


Manufacturers of Industrial 
Gears for the South 


The SLAYSMAN CO. 


801-813 E. Pratt Street . Baltimore, Md. 


Prepared To Produce 


6,000,000 Ibs. of SEYCO 


To Meet The Annual Demand 


(The LARGEST Warp Size Plant in the Country) 


Seyco Sizing has won such accept- 


ance that expansion of production 
OTHER 
facilities have been continually neces 
PRODUCTS Sary. Today Seydel-W oolley & Co. 
Softeners has the largest plant specializing in 
the production of warp sizing. Its 
Shuttle Dressing present capacity is over 6,000,000 Ibs. 
annually. 
Penetrants ASK FOR DEMONSTRATON 
Our well equipped chemical staff, di 
Alkalis rected by [or Se vade l. a renowned chemist 
(honored by American Chemical Society 
is councilor), will help you with your 
sizing and finishing proble 


“A company is known by the customers it heeps.”’ 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA. 
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BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Staple Rayon Processing On Cotton Mill 
Machinery 


(Continued from Page 13) 


ing are unnecessary for rayon and that all that has to be 

done is to convert the baled stock into sliver form. Un- 

fortunately, with the material reaching the mills in its 

usual present condition, this simply is not true. 

Push Button Control—Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 
up and down. 


Picking on staple fiber runs best with a regain of. about 
8 per cent. This means that we should install adequate 
humidifying equipment in our picker room. 

In one corner of the picker room floor we shall put two 
old-type finisher pickers for making lap mixes. ‘These 
will often prove very useful for 50-50 mixes and others 
where each ingredient appears in large proportions. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them. 
Treatment At Cards 
» Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. Most of the production of the mill can be handled suc- % 
= 328 West Water St SYRACUSE. N. Y cessfully on cotton cards fed by laps from the pickers. 4 
; Many mill men have found it desirable to replace the 
7 = © should be slowed down to about 190 r.p.m. Some of the 
- : CARD SCREENS REPAIRED : cards should have strip-clothed fanc ie which can be put 
) a = on when needed to take care of certain blends and types | 
- = EXTRAS FURNISHED WITHOUT CHARGE = of stock. The settings are a matter for experiment and 
= we Manulacture should be watched closely. An important setting is that 
z o Rayon Lickerin Screens = of the front plate. which can be adjusted to throw out ia 
7 = Get Our Prices = neps and pills onto the flats. | i 
om = = lo give us flexibility in handling small lots, dyed stock, 
ELLIOTT METAL WORKS Te ive us flexibility in handling small lots, dye 
= = and other special cases, we shall have a unit of cotton ; 
= P.O. Box 21 Spartanburg, S. C. Phone 2264 = 
i: = 2 cards equipped with woolen-type weighing feeders. These } 
have them swear by them. With these cards, the stock { 
does not go through the picker at all but is fed directly : 
from the bale or mix into the hopper on the back of the | 
card. 


Drawing Frames 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Let us now take a look at our drawing frames which 
we find to be of the metallic roll variety. We shall strip 


The Dary Ring Iraveler is the result of 40 years’ experience and an 
them down to the roller beam and fit them with roll 
manufacture. Dary Ring Travelers are made from specially drawn stock stands permitting wide settings. We shall also put on 
by the finest of sk i craftsmen rhey are guaranteed in weight ; f 

spor anit style, fae und prices large diameter steel rolls and cushion-type top rolls. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER Co. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 
CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843. Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


Some special creels should be built to place behind these 
frames when needed to feed them with worsted top. . 
We shall, undoubtedly, do some blending behind the 
drawing frames.- This is a good place to mix in some : 


single ingredient in smal] quantity; for instance—a sin- 


gle sliver to five slivers of the main ingredient. If larger 


Oo 4 proportions are mixed at this point, the yarn is apt to 
LAST | Me, G have a streaked or cored appearance. 


BOT t E R Roving Frames 

TRAOE MARK Pat | | 

a FU RNACES The slubbers and first intermediates we shall sell or . 
REPAIRING scrap and replace them with 8x4 inch super-draft roving 
1. frames capable of making everything up to at least 4.00 } 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO hank directly from drawing sliver. These trames will be 


last two to four times longer thon equipped with the special drafting arrangements recently 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 


quotation.” 


perfected for spun rayon, permitting the use of all staple 
lengths from 1'4 to 3 inches and any desired mixture of 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. § staple lengths within this range. The heart of this system 

Hartsville, S. C. is the pair of leather belts between which the roving 
passes while it is being drafted. These smoothly control 


= 
) 
| 
LINING 
PINNING 
PLASTIC 
LINING) | 
USED |! | 
PLACE OF 
FIRE BRICK) ® 
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the fibers of all lengths and do not lap up and turn irreg- 
ularly in the manner characteristic of slip top rolls. 

If we had been lucky enough to find on our floor a 
sufficient number of first intermediates in good condition, 
we could have converted them to super-draft instead of 
buying new frames. 

We shall keep some of the 7x3'% inch second inter- 
mediates to make fine hanks. These will be equipped 
with three-roll, double-apron long draft, arranged for 
wide settings. 

Before leaving the card room, it might be well to men- 
tion that in preparing 17¢-inch, 1.25 denier strong Fibro 
for spinning yarns finer than 80’s, the English put the 
stock through an ordinary cotton comber, taking out 
about 3 per cent waste. This is done to remove neps and 
short fibers which have been broken by the card. My 
American mill friends are very scornful of his practice but 
I must say that I saw some 120’s yarn made in this way 
which was considerably better than anything I have seen 
in this country. 

Many mills use paper tubes over their roving bobbins 
when running rayon staple. This not only protects the 
roving from oil, which it absorbs avidly, but allows the 
roving to be stored on the tubes and creeled at the spin- 
ning on special skewers which fit directly into these tubes. 
This greatly reduces the number of roving bobbins which 
the mill must keep on hand. 

An important point at the roving frames is to remem- 
ber that the twist in rayon roving should be from one- 
quarter to one-third less than that which would be used 
for a corresponding carded roving. To secure this, the 
spindles should be slowed down and the front roll speed 
left about the same as for cotton. 

A relative humidity of about 55 per cent seems to 
work well in rayon card rooms and spinning rooms under 
normal temperature conditions. 


Spinning Room 


On inspecting our spinning, we are glad to find that it 
is of modern specifications with tape drive and proper 
space between the spindles to permit the building of an 
adequately large warp bobbin. We are justified, under 
these conditions, in equipping the frames at oncé with 
special long draft attachments developed particularly for 
spun rayon. Large diameter front steel rolls will be 
installed. Roll stands for wide settings and large diam- 
eter top rolls to prevent lap-ups will be applied, and 
double-apron long drafting units will replace the middle 
rolls. 

If we had found our spinning frames to be obsolete 
band-drive, narrow-gauge frames in poor condition, we 
should either have had to buy new ones or should have 
limped along with slip-roll drafting and been definitely 
limited in flexibility, also, in the strength and smos thness 
of the yarn we could produce. 

As it stands, we have laid out a mill which can spin 
almost anything with low manufacturing cost and high 
quality. Viscose, acetate, flax, tussah, ramie, cut worsted 
top, uncut short worsted top—all of these fibers and 
blends of any of them. With such a mill, we can turn to 
our styling and merchandising departments and say, “You 
have everything to work with—now it’s up to you.” 


Address before American Association of Textile Technologists. 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement enter- 
ing the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Hicks, American, Wilson 
U. S. Standard 


Reg. U.S. P. O. 


manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


GATES WwuLco ROPE 


e V-Drives 

e V-Flat 

@ Quarter-Turn 
Double-V 


GATES Textile Drives 


Couns Belts 
e Card Bands 


@ Evener Belts 


GATES Industrial Hose 


ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 3-4232 


Builders Bidg. 


Manufacturers of 

Cotton Braids and 
Printed String Specialties ! 
for all types of | 
PACKAGING i 


Your Inquiries Solicited 


Standard Tytape Company 
Asheboro, N. C. 


| 
UWS | 

Vai | 

| | | 
| 
| 
| | 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 
SHUTTLES - HEDDLE FRAMES 


HEDDLES - HAND CARDS 
STRIPPER CARDS 


WATSON-WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
E. V. Wilson, 308 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


If it's QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you 
require to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING 
TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME 
STEEL ROLLS 
CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 


213 W. LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N. C. 


TEL. 1084 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 
OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


IF IT'S PAPER 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 


Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO,N.C. 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Callaway Discusses Relation Between Mill and 
Selling Agent 
(Continued from Page 6) 


the mill would pay one per cent more selling commission 
on goods sold at a reasonable price and the selling agent 
would work free when he sold below standard cost. 


lf this change were made effective by the mills and 
selling agents as a whole next Monday morning, in my 
opinion, all standard goods would be selling at a profit in 
two weeks’ time. Why? Because the sales agents sim- 
ply would not sell the order at a price which kept them 
from getting their commission. : 


Yes, you say, but there would be too many arguments 
as to what is standard cost. No! that is too simple—let 
the Cotton-Textile Institute and the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion jointly employ expert cost accounting firms to calcu- 
late standard cost on all staple items and keep these fig- 
ures up-to-date. Let the mill and selling agent in each 
case. employ jointly a cost accounting firm to calculate 
the standard cost on specialties and keep them up-to-date. 


But, you say, the selling agents would not agree to this. 
Why not? The selling agents would make more money 
they would receive an extra 1 per cent on everything 
they sold, because they would sell only at a profit over 
standard cost. 


[| recognize that an individual mill would still lose 
money if its cost were abnormally high, but this is as it 
should be. The weak cannot expect to prosper. But the 
average would make money and that’s better than we are 
accustomed to. 


Under this plan, production would automatically adjust 
itself to customer requirements because agents would not 
sell excessive orders at ruinous prices. 


| think selling agents would be benefited. I have 
friends who are selling agents and I would hate to hurt 
them. I do not think this plan would hurt them—but, 
even if it did, I would still be in favor of a plan which 
might save the mills. 


| went over this plan with a friend of mine and he 
said, “I think your plan must be illegal.” “Illegal,” said 
|, “on what possible grounds could it be illegal?” “Well,” 
said he, “any plan which is as simple as yours and calcu- 
lated to help the cotton mills as much as your plan cal- 
culates to help them would just naturally be illegal on 
general grounds.’ 


You remember the story of the mill which signed up 
with the selling agent to sell its goods and the selling 
agent said, ‘“‘Now we have offices all over the country 
which keep. us in constant touch with the pulse of the 
market and we will keep you advised how to act.” Things 
went along and finally one day the mill man wired his 
selling agent “I did just as you said about buying July 
cotton and now I am busted stop How shall I act stop 
Please wire.’ ‘To which the selling agent wired back 
‘Act like you are busted.” 

Gentlemen, the cotton textile industry has acted like it 


was “busted” long enough. Let's get our own house in 
order or pretty soon we won't be just acting that way. 
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Visiting the Mills 
Intimate Glimpses of Activities in Southern Textile 


Plants and the Men Who Own and Operate Them. 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
Riverside Mills 


The combined utilization plants of Riverside Mills 
cover three blocks on Savannah River in the heart of 
Augusta, and is said to be the largest organization of 
the kind in the world. Around 500 operatives are em- 
ployed in the various departments. Waste of every con- 
ceivable kind is converted into products, both useful and 
durable, and is one of the most interesting manufacturing 
plants this writer has ever seen. 


There is a jute mill, where negroes are employed, but 
white people are in the other departments—are a happy 
looking bunch and truly friendly. 


some who have erroneously sympathized with Super- 
intendent W. L. Phillips thinking he had “stepped down 
a notch” certainly have another think coming; he has 
gone higher up, gaining experience and knowledge in 
diversified manufacturing that is valuable beyond de- 
scription. 


He said “getting broke in’ almost killed him, but now 
he’s happy as can be, and he looks it. 


He and Mrs. Phillips have a lovely country estate a 
few miles out, where “Aunt Becky” was delightfully en- 
tertained over night. There are a hundred bearing pecan 
trees, several hundred grape vines and peach trees—to 
say nothing of hundreds of fine chickens, the joy and 
pride of Mrs. Phillips. A big tree over a hundred years 
old and surely the largest ever; giant, gray-bodied old 
cedars and flowers galore: beautiful, well-trained, and 
friendly bird dogs, and a litter of pups are among the 
many attractions of this delightful retreat: 


Officials and Key Men 


Messrs. Willard Lewis, J. N. Norris, D. R. McRae. 
W. H. Taylor, Erwin Flemming, W. C. Carn, W. L. 
Phillips, S. F. Pardue, E. T. Brewington, Thomas C. 
Carswell, C. C, Chandler, Marvin Doolittle, J. C. Epps, 
Kk. C. Hemby, M. E. Pitts, J. E. Quarrels, €. F. Shaeffer, 
Leonard Waters, Wm. K. Knight, and Olin Barrett. 


TARBORO, N. C. 
Hart Cotton Mills 


I never would have thought that Superintendent J. V. 
Thomason would “get above his people’ —but he’s done 
it! Yes, he’s got a nice new office in top of the tower. 
Now he needs an elevator, because his pedal extremeties 
are kinder like mine-——‘‘not as young as they used to be.” 
But he has an able and willing assistant, his son J. B. 
Thomason, so he doesn’t need to worry. 

This is one of the livest mill communities in the entire 
South. There are two thriving clubs—Hills Memorial, 
the woman’s club, named for their good friend, a former 
vice-president of the mill. Harle Memorial is the men’s 
club, named for a deceased official, and each club tries 
to outdo the other in good works. 

J. R. Youngblood, vice-president, is one of the most 
enthusiastic in community activities, and Recreation 
Hall, a former cloth room, is the scene of many delight- 
ful entertainments. Mr. Youngblood thinks, and rightly 
so, that his people possess unusual theatrical talent. Few 
mills can boast of a play writer. 

Mrs. Dave Tooley, an employee in the spinning room, 
has written and staged several highly successful plays. 
Sometime ago her “Jiggs on a Jamboree” brought in over 
$100.00. The entire cast was mill talent. Mrs. Tooley 
is program chairman for Recreation Hall. Money taken 
in is spent for good causes and never for foolishness or 
selfish pleasurer. For instance, the two clubs put over 
$135.00 in Christmas baskets for the unemployed and 
sick in their community last Christmas. 

Mrs. Blanche Varnett is president of the woman’s 
club, and will Alderman is president of the men’s club. 


GIBSONVILLE, N. C. 
Minneola Mfg. Co. 


Though it has been some time since my visit, I have 
not forgotten the favors and courtesies extended by Mr. 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Folléwing are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 

frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 
of real value to our subscribers. 


AKRON SEL TING Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 15 Augusta tyrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Roll Agents 


Greenville, S. € 
St.. Greenville, S. C.:;: 0 S. Second St., Memphis, Tenn. Dixie Roller Shop, Ro ‘kingham, ‘Whittemore & 
sons, Burlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., - ie Ga. : 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich Sou. Offices Morrow Roller Shop, Albemark N CC Green ville ‘ol Of 
Court Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank A 


Leather Co., Greenville. S. C Take Up Roll. Agent Brad - 


Bldg... Charlotte. N. C.: Rooms 716-19, 101 Marietta St. Bide 


ford Hi dges, Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 
Atianta, Ga 546 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1000-6 Ameri- 
can Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bidg., Dallas, Tex DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass Sou. Rep., 
°01 Petroleum Bldg.. 1214 Texas Ave... Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutual John E. Humphries, P. 0. Box 843, Ss. Chas. L 
Bide., Kansas City, Mo., 620 8S. 5th St., Architects and Bldrs. Ashiey, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 
Exhibit Bidg., Louisville, Ky3 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh 720, Atlanta, Ga 
Pa.; 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. DIEHL MFG. CO,, Elizabethport, N. J. Textile Dept., P. N 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- Thorpe & Co., 267 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Offices 
ler Plaza. New York Cits Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. Atianta, Ga., 127 Trinity Ave S. G. Boyd: Dallas Tex., 2nd 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh Puckett, Southern sales Unit Santa Fe Bide., Olin Duff. 
John Hunter. B. Suttle. Jr., A Ww Foley, 
Chatotte Adams, 1404 S. 2nd St.. Birmingham, -Greensboro, N. C,, Greenville, 8,’ C 
Jack B Button, 1202 W larket St.. Gireensbore g ne Charlotte, N. 


H. Driver, 272 14th St.. N. Atlant: Ga.: W Karle, Jr.. 
Westfield Ave (sreenvill =. 
) , DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., BE. N. 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
Plants. Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta. Ga. St.. S. W., Atlanta. Ga.. W. M. Mitchell: 
AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., Clare H, Draper, Jr. 


Ernest F. Culbreath, 602 Commercial Bank Bidge., Charlotte, DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc.. E. 1... Organic Chemi- 
N. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


. cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div Wilmington, 
ARMSTRONG CORK CO. (Textile Division), Lancaster, Pa. Bel John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mgr.; D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. Ashley. SOU sales Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.; Bb. P 
lyavidson, Asst Mgr Technical Sou. Warehouses, 414 S&S 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. ! Frank Church 8St., Charlotte, N. C ps., C Asbury, BR Con 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. © Sou. Reps., Stable, J. P. Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, 
Robert EB. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold ‘1 Buck W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R: Vieira, Charlotte 
1615 12th St... Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Office; J. T. MeGregor, Jr.., Jame s A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Stand- 
Erskine. Huntsville, Ala.; D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Dur- ard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd 
ham. N. C. 804 Provident Blde., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. 4a 


Johnson, Greenville, 8S. W. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. 
ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., ¢ harlotte, N. Sou, Offices, 44-A W. A. Howard, Columbus, Ga.: J. A. Franklin. Augusta, Ga.;: 
Norwood Piace, Greenville, » ‘ 215 Central Ave., 5 W., At- Tom ‘Taylor, Né wnan, Ga. 


lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Vex. 5U PONT DE 
EMOURS CO., Inc., E. The R. & H. 
ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Of 
Succeeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See fice, 414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, District Sales Mer. 
this company's listing.) Kheps., J. L. Moore, Technical Man, Penn R. Lindsay. Salesman. 
AUFFMORDT &@ CO.. C. A., 2 Park Av New York City. 114 5. Church St.; John & Robertson, 1220 Pas adena Ave., 
Sou. Rep., 5. lL Diggle, Jr.. 522 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, Ateanta, Ga., Technical Man.; R, C. Cochrane, 356 Pine Tres 
Drive, Atlanta, Ga., Salesman: W. F. Murphy, 1106 18th Ave 
: Nashville, Tenn., Ceramic Salesman. 
BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
Fr. Culbreath, 602 Commer: ial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
erbet on aridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala. 
Herbert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingha ot . EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou Plant, 
BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il Sou. Office. 31 W 11i8‘¢ W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. George Field, Mer.; Geo. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. Fr. B ahan, District Rep. 
BORNE. SCRYMSER 17 Battery Place, New York City SALES CoO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever., Box 1169. Charlo tte, N. C Sales and V. G. Bre okshire 
Reps., VW B. Uhler, 60% p almetto St ~ be m. > 
1546 Stanford Place, Charlotte, N. ¢ Ferguson, FIDELITY MACHINE Mrankford Ave., Phila- 
H 1] LaGrar Ga delphia, Pa. ps John rox First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.;: R. Aveock,. 911 Provident Bide 
& Wi, Philadelphia, Pa (‘hattanooga,. Tenn. 
Sou. Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston & lde , Charlotte, N. C FOSTER M 
RS ae ACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Office, 1314 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 5. Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte. N. 


Ri . Charlotte, 
FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St.. Providence. R. 1 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. | Sou. Plants 


pouthern Franklin Process Co., Greenville. S. C.: Central Frank 
CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. lin Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 


Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C, 
GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bide., Charlotte. N. C 
W. Las FW 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa, Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Ri age assiter Rea 
Box 127, P ho ne 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C Sou. Reps., Grady Gil- can, BE. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.: J. C. Borden. Grace 
bert. Box 342, Phone 1132, Concord, N. ©.; Clinton Sates Co., American Bldg., Richmond, Va Wi alr 
Inc., Dana H. Als xander, 2 Bidzge., Greenville, S. C.; Geo bldg Norfolk, Va.: W A. Counts, Law & Comme Bide., 
Moore, Box Phone 822, Spartanbure, C.; Boyce L Gluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank B ide th arles 
mates, Box 325. Phone 469, LaGrange, Ga Stocks carried at ton, 5S. C.; PP. W. Black, Greenville, S. C.: H. G. Thompson 
Carolina Tr insfer & Storage Co., Charl = N. C.: Consolidated Bristol, Tenn. 

Bre ‘kerage Co Greenville, S. © Bonds Service Warehouse, 
Atlanta. Ga.: Farmers Bonded Wareho ise, Roanoke Rapids, GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 1425 Hudson St.. New York 
(ity. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 Bivd., Charlotte, N. 


C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C 
T. Broun, Wilder Bidg., ‘harlotte, ee a GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y sou 
Offices and Warehouses Ga., H 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING Cco., i7 Battery Place, New (Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alst: Me 


Sales 
Ginn, Dist. Mer.: 


r.; Charlotte, N. C., EB. P. 

York City. orn Pro ducts Sales Co., nville, S. C.. John R. (oles, Mer.: Pallas 1] Dist. Mer.: Houston. 
White. Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co:., Montgomery Bidg., Spar Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma City. Okla... F. 
tanburg, 5S. C.., ky Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn D. Hathway, B. F Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou, Sales Offices, Birming- 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Bldg., ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.: Chattanooga Tenn... W. O. Me 
Atlanta. Ga.. C. G. Stover, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 Kinney, Mer.: Ft. Worth. Tex \. H. Keen, Mer.: Knoxville, 
Security Bank Bldg.., firagnaeaute N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville, Ky.. E. B. Myrick. Mer.: 
Products Sales Co., Come Slag . Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn J. H. 
lev, Mer Sto ke carried at conve nient points Barksdale. Mer.: New Orl ans La Willard Mer R ond, 
: Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex.. I A. Uhr. Mer 
CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass Sou Of- Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga., W. J. Selbert. Mer.: Dallas. 
fice, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. Southern Tape Agent: Tex., W. F. Kaston, Megr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP Cco., Hoboken, N. J 
Sou Frank E. Keener, 187 Sprine Atlanta, 
Ga.: N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg. “harlotte N. 4 

Gite LEATHER CO., Salen Mass uu. Reps., Gastonia, 
N W. G. Hammer: Greenvill J. Moore, Raiph 
Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. © 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa Division Sales Offices: Atlanta 
(ja A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.: T. C. Seaffe. Spartanburg, 
S <3 J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char 
lotte, N. C.: G. RP. Kine, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.: New Orleans, La.: Houston, 


Tex.: Louisville, Toledo. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway. New York Cit 
Sou Mer... (haries Clark. Box 2?74 Spartanbure, Sale 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax. Ala 


H &€ B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. ! Sou 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bide 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C Martin, Agt.: Johnston Blde.. Charlotte, N 
Mimer J. Mer Fritz ZAweitfel, Fred Dickinson, Jin 
Miller, sales and service representatives 


POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del Lis 


tributors ; Schier Chemical C'o.. Chattanooga Tenn 
tier: bles Pam r Makers (“he cal Atianta 
(ja.: Hercules Powder Co., Johnston Bide (‘hariotte, N > 
Warehouses American Storage and Warehouss 05-51; 
(C‘edar St (harlott N Textil Warehou 


Rhett St (vreenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded areh 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensbor N. 4 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. ! Sou. D strib 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co Greensboro, N. C.: Texti Mill 
Suppliv Co ind (charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. Gastowia 
Mill Supply ¢ (,astonia Sullivan Hdw (‘o.. Anderson 
Mont mery & (Crawtord, Spartanbure, ¢ (“aroilina 
Supply (;ree! lie, S. Fulton Supply ¢ Atlanta, Ga 
thern tit Atlanta, Ga nvill lextile Mill Sup 
Greenville, S. C.. and Atlanta, Ga Youne & Varin Sup 
nly Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, K 

HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 721, Spartanbure. S. C Distributor 
nN. C. and 8S. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American 
Safety Table Co Merrow parts and supplies stocked at spar 
tanbure., 

HOUGH SHADE i pls Janesville W is Sou. Reps James 
Barton, Jt rts Guarantee Bide., Atlanta, Ga.; F 
H. Bos 54 “Green 

HOUGHTON CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St... Philadelphia, 
Pa... W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Me i301 W Morehead St 
(“harlotte, N. Sou. Reps L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Ridge Baltimore, Md 1. man SOT Se imma Rich 
mond, Va P. Schwover, 507 N. Main High Point 
Wy! 1301 W. Morehead St (harlott N. 4 Pat 
trick, P. ©. Box 1003, Greenvill NES J. Reill h 
tre Apt. N 5S. Atlanta, Ga H. J. Reid OS Hill AVe 
Decatur (in Shadden LS2] L\uburndat (“hatta 
nooga,. Tenn LL. N. Mantle. 2323 St. Charlies St New Orleans 
La.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St New Orleans, La.: G. J 
teese, 402 In de pendence St., Sapulpa, Okla 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Phone liberty 1875 
Boston, nee Sou Rep., Jas. FE. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 
yhariotte, N. C 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass Sou. Office 
and Plant, 244 Forsvth St.. S. W., Atlanta. Ga., Guy L. Mel- 
chor, Sou Aor nt: Ss. W. Rep inte ll A. Singleton Co Lie 
Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex J. Flovd Childs, 244 Forsyth St = 
W., Atlanta. Ga.;: Carl M. Moore S33 York St.. Gastonia, N. © 


HUBINGER co.. THE, Keokuk. lowa Southeaste Sail 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont Ave., N. E., Atlanta, 
(7a Warehouse stocks at Greenville, S. C., Winston-Salem, N. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson. Conn Sou. Ex 
ecutive W. Irvine Bullard. Pres., Charlotte Se > Sou. Sales 


Mer., S. B. Henderson, P. ©. Box 133, Greer, B&B. © Sou. Servi 
Mer Dan KB. Griffin. P. O. Box 103! (creensbor: N. ¢ Sou 
Sul liar ‘he H. Jacol Corp 4. Charlott 
Fate Sou. Distributors Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. lewxtil Mill Supply ¢ (hariott Nw. 4 (“harl tt Sup 
ply ¢ Charlott (* Gastonia Mill Supply Co., istonia 
Shell Supply Shelby Sullivan ardv 

Co Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, In 
bure. C Carolina Supply Co., Greenvill (sreenville 
Textile Supply Co (jreenvill - & Fulton Supply Co At 
lanta, Ga.: Southern Belting Co Atlanta, Gia Industrial Sup 
plies, In LaGrancs Ga The Youne & Vann Supply Co 
Pirmingham, Ala 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Alas. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., $14 3S. Tryon Bt Charlotts N. ¢c 
W. A. Kennedy, Pras 


KEEVER STARCH Co., Columbus, © Sou. Office, 1200 Wood 
side Bide... Greenville. S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt Sou 
Warehouses Greenville. (*hariotte N Sou 
Claude RB. ller. P. O. Box 1883. Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. Castil 
5°94 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, Wallace, Home 
wood. Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tiog St Philade! 
phia. Pa Sou. Renas., A (jaede, © 1083. Chat 
lotte. N. C.. and W. R. Sargent. P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, 5. C 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., Laurel St... Hi irtford, Conn. 


E. W. Hollister, P. Box 721, 5s. R. More 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Job- 


bers: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Shelby Supply 


4] 


(o., Bhelby, N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 5 


c.: M. C. Thurston Co Richmond, Va.: bee-Jonhnson (o.., 
Lynchburg, Va Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville Tenn.: Miss 
Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.: Corinth Machine Co.. Cor 
inth, Miss.;: [Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga Philips Hdw 
& Supply Co., Columbus, Ga.; Macon Supply Co., Macon, Ga 

Owen-Richards Co., irmingham. Ala.: Matthews-Morse Sales 


909 S. Mint St., Charlotte. N. C 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Spartanbure. C (Gen 
Mer., Paul C. Thomas Sou. Reps., Jos. P. Carter, EF. H. Thom- 
as. Mer. Chemical Div... T. J. 


NATIONAL ANILINE Co., General Of- 
fice 1) Rector St., New York Cit, Julian Chase, Res. Mer.. 
W First St (“hariotte., N Kenneth Mackenzi« A eat 
Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. Salesmen 
Morse, 20] oa First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: W. lL. Barker. 201 W 
First St., “hi tte, N. C.: R. B. Murdoch. 201 W. First St.. 
(“harlotte N Harry lL. Shinn, 201 W. First St... Charlotte. 
O1 erstro! 201 W. First St... Charlotte 
H. Shuford. Jefferson-Standard Bide Greensboro. N. €¢ J \ 
Parker. Jefferson-Standard ldg., Gi isl N 


NATIONAL Co., Main Office lll Rroadwat\ New 
York ran hes Freeman Ave (cincinnati Widener 
Bide hiladelIphia Pa (John T Lewis & Bros (Atiantix 


Georwia Lead Di Atlanta. Ga Wareh Savatl 

nah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer (Co Bay St. Extension and 
(Canal St Savannah, Ga John T. Lewis & res, (Co Pier 1 
Kk. Corner Light and Pratt Sts Baltimore Nid V. Gunn 
an Or 1422 East Cary St Richmond, Va sou. Sales Reps 

Brown,. 1670 Cornell Road N Atlanta. Ga J Ix 
(‘amphbell, Cor lackshboro Pike and Oak Park Tris Fountain 
renn Angu Mt rt Sf nd, 


Jackson. 1709 Fort Bragee Road. Favettevill B. Long 


hurst, 301 S. Union St Concord, N. 
RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W icxchangee St 
rovidence rR. Sou. Office and Warehouse W. First St 


*harlo N SOU \ot ‘harls te Sou 
Otto Pratt, Union Mills. N. C Rox 4 
Atlanta, Ga Wm. 3S. Johnstone, P. O. Box 993, ¢ 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H 
N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave New York 


Sou. 1000 W. Morehead St Phone 3-7191. (har- 
lotte, N. Spartanb Ss. Atlanta, Ga Greenville, S. 
Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New PBedford. Mass Sou 
Piant 213 W Long St (;astonia Nv. Cc 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP... Stamford Conn 
Sou. Rep... W. Lawrences 1841 Plaza. Charlotte. N. 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps. 
W Klun Dh. 2018 Dilworth Road VW eat ("harlot te 
\ivers | Charlotte Drive (‘harlotte. 

PABST SALES CO., 221 N LaSalle St Chicago lil Sou 
Rep... W. A Pardue Anderson, S. Sou. Warehouse, - Textile 


PARKS. CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchbure. Mass and (hat 
lotte, N. C Atlanta Office. Bona Allen Blidge 


PENICK & FORD, LTD.. Inc., 420 Lexington Ave New York 


(ity; Cedar Rapids, lowa; P. G. Wear. Sou. Sales Mer.. Atlanta. 
\\ J.. Baroy, 4. Bonts. \lrmand Atlanta Office: 
Lassiter, Greensboro. N. (>. Morrison. Spartanbure 


Ss. C.; T. L. Nelson, Charlotte, N..C.; W: R. Brown. Dallas. Tex 
Stocks carried at convenient points 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holvoke, Mas: 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Pittshureh, Pa Sou. Of 


ices and Warehouses Baltimore Ma Birn ingham. Ala 
(*harlott« N > Tex Pas kort Worth. Te x 
High Point, N. Housto Tex Kn xVilh Tenn Memphis, 


Tenn Nashville ‘Tenn New Orleans La Rtichmond V 


Savannah. Ga 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO., (Group Accident 
and Health and Welfare Pians Div.) (*hattan: 


<t 


a Te mn 


Southeastern Div. Office, 2038 Commercial Bide Gastonia. N. C 
THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales Dept Southeastern 
Division Office, 140 Spring St., S. W., Atlanta. Ga.. O. T (Mark 


Mer 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou. hte H Woete | N Sp ne inston Sel, 
© J. W. Mitchell. Box 1589. Greenvill 


St.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atianta Store. C. R. Mitchell. Mer 
SS Forsvth St Ss. W Phone Walnut 5915, Atlant: 
RHODE ISLAND TOOL CoO.. Providence, R. |] Sou. Rep 


Hienry Anner. Box 1515. Greenville 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass Sou. Office, G 


ville, S. C., John R. Rov, Representative 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Battervwmarch St Boston \l ass 
sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N.C... Walter W. Gavik 
Sou Agent Atianta (Ga John tL, (raves and Miles \ (‘om 
Selling Agents (sreenville, S. C.. H Worth, Selling; 
SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO.. Jersey City. N. J Sy 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C 
Milton Ave., Edgewood, R. ! 


> 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY &€ CO., 748 Rice St N. W., Atlanta 


Rep., Har 
W. Anderson. 10 


(Gia. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland Sou 
houses Richmond, Va., 1017-19 M: iin St.: Charlotte. N. 999 
W. First St.; Spartanburg, S. C.,. 158 E. M: iin St ( Py 


4 
4 
4, 


42 


&., 


Main St.: Atlanta, Ga.. 70 Broad St.. 
i028 Rroadwayv: Nashville 
(hattanooga 26-2 roe St 


N.. W.; Colum- 
Tenn., Church. St.; 
irm ingham. Ala., 2016 
St.: Knoxville, 

1st 

Sparti: inburg, Ss. 

Salem. 
G. N. Jones, 207 
Oakland 


4207 

Sf 

Shimp., Columbus Sta... Nashville 

King Hanove Richmond. Va.: M 
Broadway. Columbus 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, &15 E. 


SNAP. ON TOOLS are Kenosha, 
\tlanta Ga.: Zist St.. 


Tenn. : 
Forter, 


Pratt St., Baltimore, Md 
Wis Spring St., N. 
faltimore 2809 Main St., 
27516 Grand 
(Orlears, La.: 
Washington Bivd., St 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., 


Southeastern Div. Office, 
iltimore Trust Blde.. Baltimore. Md Warehouses nion 
nee wooo VW Morehead St (*harlo N. 

ew South 

317 N 

joush St., 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector ! New York Citys 
H W, alk K Arthurs Hugh 
New “Orle ans, La & 

salesman Sou. Plant, 


Sou 
Pierce, 
Sales- 
Kings- 
Solvay Process 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., 


MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur Sou Offices, 1710 
iverty Blde Atlanta H Randoiph. Jr.. 
Dilk Ass Montgomery Blide., 
A T. CO Steen, Green- 
Tavior, J onre Aa John T. Higgin- 

tchell, ingham. Ala 


i\ afavette Bide.. Philadelphia, Pa 

are Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co 

Rickman care Standard -Coosa- 

Tenn.: N. P. Murphy, Guilford Bidg., 


Hiartsvillie, © 


Charlotte, N. C, 


STANDARD TYTAPE CO., A 


MFG. CO.., 
Iphia 


sheboro N 


M; in Office and Plant, 2100 W 
(office (;uilford 
(ireenville Office 
Asst Vice 
». Batson: Sam 
Office and Plant 
farneyv Cole, 
Division, Ralph 
Shutties, In (jreenville, S. C. (subsidiary), 
STEIN. HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave.., 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C 
STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 
River, Mass Sou. Rep... Geo. W. W alker P. O. Box 1894, Green- 
vile. S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 5. C. 
TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 
TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y District 
orfolk, V: and Box 1722. Atlanta, Ga Bulk plants and 
es cities ubricath engineers, H. 
P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.: W. 
Norfolk, Va.: P. H. 
Keys, Richmond, Va. 
mu. Office ohnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., 


J addy, Se and Treas 


TIDEWATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO... 17 Battery 
York City Carolinas Distributor lHieath 
1118 S. Blvd., Charlott & 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Pr 
(harlotte, N. Atlanta. (7a 


S SHUTTLE co., 


New York City. 
Ira L.. Griffin. Mer. 


Lindsey St.. Fall 


Offices, Box 


principal 
(7rose., VW. 
noke, Va.: 


Spartanburg, 5. ¢ 


Providence, R. 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


Place. New 
Distributing Co., 


Vidence, R. I, Sou, Offices, 


Awrence Mass Sou. 
. and Monticello, 

Bide Charlotte, 
(“has. Sidney, 


Sales Mer... Monti- 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 
Sou. Reps William W 
Oliver Land 
avnard 
VEEDER.- inc., 


"1 W. Washington 
Sales Mer. 


Aborn St.. Providence, R. I, 
Vaughat Box 792, (jreenville, Ss 
Athens, (ja.: Torrence, La. 


Sou 


Hartford, Conn. 


(jreenville ‘ 


ities 
Howard, 


Sou 


Providence, R. L.. with Sou 


mn Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842. 


Office And Stock at 1723 W 
Gastonia, N. © yee tock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, 
1732 Inverness . N. E., Atlanta, Ga 


VISCOSE CO., Ride... Charlotte. N. C.. 
Dalton, Mer 


Harry L 


St., Charlotte, N. C. W., 


WAK, 
Pres. 


inc., $14 8. A. Kennedy, 


gt 


TEXTILE BULLETIN, August 1, 1939 


Mass. Sou 
. Porcher and R. ! 
BR ide ‘Atlanta. Ga. Sou. Reps., 
Office; IL. D. Wingo and M. J. Bent- 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
fice, Whitin Bide... Charlotte, N W. H 
Dalton, Mers.; 1317 Healey 
M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
ley, Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 
sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga 
WINDLE CoO., J. H., 231 S. 
WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St.. 
ox 102, Lenoir City, Tenn. 


Whitinsville, Mass 


Main St.. Providence. R. 


N. Sou. Reps... C. R. 
Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, 


Visiting The Mills 
(Continucd from Page 39) 


Davidson, the genial manager. Mr. Ronntree. the 


super- 
intendent, and the several department heads. 

Minneola is one of my 
here and friendly, from the manager all 
the and Neal Trexler, colored 
handy-man, who always shines my shoes to perfection. 

W. J. Jennings, general overseer carding and spinning, 
knows how to get things done in any undertaking, and 
the pleasure of my visit here is largely due to his never 
failing courtesy and co-operation. 

J. T. Childers is carder and spinner, but I don’t re- 
member which shift. C. L. 
and G. J. Yow, 

H. R. Yow, overseer winding: 
ond hand in spinning. W. ¢ 


favorite mills. . The people 


fine 
through 


are all so 


way down to 


Younger is overseer carding. 
overseer spinning. 
Howard Shepherd, sec- 
. While is overseer spooling. 
Ek. R. Gerringer, overseer packing, with T. 
second hand: R. L. Seaford, 
P. Younger and R. C. 
R. K. Craven, overseer weaving. 
Pettigrew on second shift. 


J. U. Holt is master mechanic; J. D. Patton, overseer 
dyeing. A look at the beautiful, high grade goods here 
will prove that Mr. Patton knows his colors. 

Mrs. S. E. Beckom, W. E. Coffin, M. A. 
A. Evans, R. Lacy Foster, Fred Haney, Lee Harris, C. 
S. Hudgins, M. A. Kellis, J. F. May, W. J. Randolph, 
J. A. Rudisill, R. S. Scott, Claude Stalnaker, Jesse Stew- 

rt, J. H. Trogdon, Jack Younger, John Wagoner, W. C. 
White, O. W. Wyrick, David S. Pegram, Dwight L. Sut- 
ton, and T. D. Craven are among our big family of read 
ers here. 


Evans. 
overseer finishing. with G. 


Foster, second hands. 


frst shift, and J. L. 


Beckom. E. 


Good Things to Eat 


One of the most up-to-date eating places we've szen 
is inside this pretty mill. Sandwiches, milk, cakes, drinks. 
etc., and amazingly easy on the pocketbook. 
get a good wholesome 


One can 
meal here for far less than it can 
be prepared at home, and no wonder people take ad- 
vantage of it. 


There is always some improvement here, 
either inside or outside the mill. J. W. Cooke was erect- 


ing new Whitin machinery in the card room. 


going on 


Aunt Mary Vorhees is still on the pay roll, but just 
works when she feels like it. 
break her heart to and she always 
makes good cloth. She has been weaving here longer 
than any other employee, and is near 70 years old. 


Mr. Craven says it would 
“be without a job,” 


= 
| 
| 
| 
= 
? 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


No other installation can 


| be more satisfactory in 
| operation. Simple in con- 


struction, economical in 
water requirements, free 
| from operating failures, 
| they have proved them- 
selves in thousands of 
installations. 


lf desired, the use of a Num- 
ber One Valve mokes this 
outfit semi-frost-proof. Sold 
by Plumbers everywhere. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


* 


For Business or Pleasure 


IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming to New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- 
cess of your trip will be enhanced by 
staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 
distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 
superior service of this superb hotel 
have made it internationally famous. 


SINGLE from $4, DOUBLE from $6, SUITES from $10 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST.. NEW YORK 


Our “Polished One Flange’ style 


gives longer service 


More and more mills are ordering their reversible rings 
with only one flange polished. When ready to use the 
second flange, they are all turned at once after having 
us polish them. Mills get more service from a set of rings 
in this way, because rings are never turned over haphaz- 
ardly, but according to scientific planning by the oper- 
ating heads. Specify DIAMOND FINISH "polished one 
flange." 


WHITINSVILLE 


IAG REnGa CoO. 
Makers of Spinning ol Twister R ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


has been an out- 
standing feature of 
Powers regulation 
since 1891. With this 
type of control, 
valves or dampers 
are opened or. 
closed gradually, 
which results in ex- 
ceedingly close 


regulation and the 
maximum of com- 
fort obtainable with 


automatic control. 


@ THE POWERS REG- 
ULATOR COMPANY, 
1032 Jefferson Standard 
Bidg., Greensboro, N.C. 
Offices in 47 Cities. 4s 


WRITE FOR 


TEMPERATURE 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 


— 


€ UPPER FLANGE HIGHLY POLISHED 
REAL milk and 
| ; LOWER FLANGE LEFT UNFINISHED 
po 
i 
GRADUAL 
¢ 
70 
| 
40 
POWERS 
| | 


3-shift operation: 


complete 


- ust phone or 


ce. 


Cincinnath 
Los Angels ‘Francisco, 


st. Louls City, Lom 

nos Aires; 

nada, Melbourn’ 
ari Tokio, Shanghal. 
aris 

don, 


¢ 


» 


4 
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